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AUTOMATIC 


PRIVATE INTERIOR 


Ton Ways iv Which P.A.X 
To Speed War 


1. Saves time for all employees. 
Stops walking and "visiting". 3. Re- 
duces errors and delays. 4. Gets 
and gives vital information quickly. 


5. Co-ordinates work of all depart- 


&s Helping 


2. telephone service. 7. Reduces city 


executive supervision. 


ments. 6. Increases efficiency of city 


BETTER INTERIOR COMMUNICATION 
—AND Ww POSTWAR MARKET 


This war is teaching American industry 
a lot . . . things that will prove vital when 
we return to peacetime competition. For 
instance, P-A-X automatic telephones are 
being used by the armed services to assure 
absolute coordination. And they're being 
used in hundreds of war production plants 
to save time, money and labor. In the post- 


wac period, American industry will use 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS * Sm Cou" 


better interior communication to maintain 
the pace set by war production and to meet 
the peacetime economy and its keener com- 
petition. This means a big market and a 
bigger opportunity for you “tomorrow.” 
In helping to further the war effort, P-A-X 
is helping to speed the day when you will 
be able to supply the benefits of better 


interior telephone communication to eve-y 
type of business. 


1033 
Chicago, I], 


Canadian T 
‘ Tel 
T Cronto, Ont ephones 


ce i 
S$ in Principal Cities 


& Supplies, 


telephone costs. 8. Improves serv- 
ice to customers. 9%. Ends congestion 


on city switchboard. 10. Improves 







2om- 
Street, 


Ltd., 
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NEWA’s New Managing Director we tetieve 
that, in deciding to offer Charles G. Pyle the post of 
managing director, the National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association has made a wise choice and—it was fortu- 
nate that Mr. Pyle was found willing to assume the 
many and difficult tasks that lie ahead. 

In the 34 vears of its existence, the association has 
built an enviable record of achievement and its con- 
structive efforts have affected beneficially every phase 
of wholesaling operation. It originated many methods 
and systems that have enabled wholesalers to function 
more economically, more efficiently and yet more speed- 
ily. The resulting savings have been passed along to 
the buyers in that the spread between the manufacturer’s 
price to the wholesaler and the price paid by the ulti- 
mate user was continuously narrowed, therein reflecting 
substantial reductions in the distribution cost of elec- 
trical products. 

During the last 25 years, under the able stewardship 
of Donald E 
thered several storms. 


First came the “Tempestuous Twenties” with their 


Tolles, the association successfully wea- 


appliance and radio booms, with their epidemic of con 
centrations, the near exit of the large independent 
houses, the Wall Street collapse. 

Then came the “Thorny Thirties’—the depression 
vears, the New Deal, the N.R.A., the short-lived 1936 
37 boom and the following collapse. 

Now we are living the “Furious Forties’ which 
already, in their first three years, have piled up a succes 
sion of world-wide political, social, economic and busi- 
ness upheavals, of which the consequences cannot be 
envisioned at this time. 

Within the span of those first three vears of the 
“Furious Forties,” the electrical wholesaling industry 
has demonstrated its capacity for service and flexibility 
of operation in no uncertain manner. 

Under the impetus of the National Defense Program, 
wholesalers who, early in 1940, were handling generally 
less than a normal volume of business saw the demands 
made upon them sky-rocket to undreamed proportions 
within a few months. Very frequently they were called 
upon to handle single rush orders that in value equalled 
or exceeded their total sales for an entire month or even 
two months of the previous year. Before the tapering 
off of defense business really made itself felt came Pear] 
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TRENDS . 


Harbor and, with the country at war, once more the 
demands made upon wholesalers mounted to new record 
levels. 

Today, while on the one side electrical wholesalers 
have a chance to “catch their breath” in that the demands 
made upon them are receding, new problems—born of or 
crystallized by our war effort—are piling up from several 
directions. 

In Washington, at WPB headquarters, at the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, the Maritime Commission, 
the Office of Price Administration, at other war agen- 
cies some of the staff members have had only an indefi- 
nite idea of how and where the wholesaler fits into our 
war effort. The Distribution Division of WPB, under 
the able direction of Linford C. White, its chief, has 
done a monumental job in preventing the complete 
squeezing out of the wholesaler and distributor. But 
the forces that have worked in that direction are not 
going to relax and a well organized constant sales job 
needs doing if the machinery now set up for the benefit 
of wholesalers is to survive and remain available for 
bettering service through wholesalers. 

On the manufacturers’ front an equally important job 
is urgently needed. 

Hundreds of electrical manufacturers, who up to a 
year or two depended entirely upon the wholesaler for 
orders, today are 100 percent on war work—war work 
that represents requisitions they would get right now 
regardless of any wholesaler. Obviously those manu- 
facturers and others not entirely on war work must 
not be allowed to lose sight of the fact that they should 
keep their wholesalers lined up and supplied with suff- 
cient stock to enable them to stay in_ business 
BECAUSE—the time will come, and probably very 
suddenly, when once more they must depend entirely 
upon the electrical wholesalers for the life-giving orders 
that will enable them to keep their plants in operation. 
That, too, is a selling job which wholesalers must do 
for themselves. 

And there is a double-barrelled selling job to be done 
on the home front of electrical wholesalers. 

Immediately needed is a well-organized campaign for 
obtaining from wholesalers everywhere more complete 
compliance with current WPB regulations and orders. 
The shortage of raw materials for our war effort is not 
expected to reach its critical point until sometime in 
1943. Until it has passed the crisis, wholesalers will 





Get this booklet now! The reasons for 
the dependability and efficiency of Certified 


FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures will be pretty obvi- 


ous to any electrical contractor or whole- 


saler when he reads the booklet shown 


above. (A copy will be sent you on request.) 


It gives the actual specifications—written by 
lighting experts of the MAZDA Lamp mak- 
ers—to which FLEUR-O-LIERS are built. 


Read the facts—and use them. You'll know 
why FLEUR-O-LIERS are better fitted to 


help the war plants you serve get the most 


out of fluorescent lighting. 


Fixtures wearing the famous FLEUR-O-LIER 
Certification Label are tested and Certified 
as meeting the specifications by impartial 
experts—Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
Inc. of New York. That means definite 
assurance of reliable operation and top- 
notch lighting performance. They are made 
by over 40 leading fixture manufacturers 
and all carry the 90-day FLEUR-O-LIER 


Guarantee on workmanship and materials. 
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find it increasingly difficult to obtain goods and they 
will be able to get their share only if they have a clear 
record of intelligent compliance. This means that a fight 
for existence must be waged and that can be won only 
if every wholesaler is sold on the fact that he can sur- 
vive only through full compliance. 

Finally the majority of electrical wholesalers must be 
sold on their own industry and on the need for support- 
ing the cooperative efforts of the industry through 
membership in its national associations 

Estimated roughly, only one out of ten independent 
wholesalers maintains membership in NEWA today. 
Hundreds of responsible concerns have been riding 
free while the association: fought battles for them on 
every front that threatened. Those concerns must be 
sold on the truth that they have a responsibility that 
they should fulfill and—if NEWA’s set-up needs 
changes so that responsible electrical wholesalers every- 
where can gain membership on a reasonable basis— 
those changes should be made. 

Obviously then, what NEWA needs most for these 
critical times and for the post-war period is a sales- 
minded executive who can plan and carry through the 
various types of selling efforts that are needed on the 
different fronts where the wholesaler must, through 
service, justify his present and future existence. 

We believe that Charles G. Pyle meets those specifi- 
cations. For over twenty years he has served on vari- 
ous selling fronts of the electrical industry. During the 
major portion of that period he has sold lamps and 
lighting equipment to, and through, the independent 
wholesaler. 

He made an outstanding sales record as General 
Sales Manager of the Hygrade Division of Hygrade- 
Sylvania Corporation (now Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc.), and in that capacity he gained more than mere 
speaking acquaintance with 
throughout the country. 


electrical wholesalers 

He knows the position of the wholesaler in our whole 
economy. He knows what makes a wholesaler tick. He 
knows his problems and he knows his language. 

We believe that, given a fair chance, Charles G. Pyle 
will make good. We urge that the Management Com- 
mittee, the Executive Committee and the entire mem- 
bership of the National Electrical Wholesalers Associ- 
ation extend to Mr. Pyle the same wholehearted cooper- 
ation that each member himself would like to receive, 
were he pitched into the job that Mr. Pyle has tackled 

That is exactly what each member of the editorial 
staff of this publication proposes to do. 


* 


Holiday Greetings With the world aflame and our 


country fighting for its very existence on a dozen far 
flung fronts, the spirit of the 1942-43 holiday season of 
necessity will be tempered by whatever the war news 
may serve up. 

However, regardless of what that news may be, 
everyone knows that the morale at our fighting front 
cannot be maintained on a victory-winning level unless 
the morale at the home front is similarly pitched on the 
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WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
November 23rd, 1942 


IN REPLY REFER TO: 


Mr, H, Stevenson 
Electrical Section 


Mr, ©. Fred Rost, Editor 
c/o Wholesaler's Saleeman 
McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 44th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Rost? 


The Distributors’ Division has recognized for a long time 
that there are probably large quantities of BX Cable which are 
currently "frozen" in wholesalers' stocks because of the limita- 
tions of Copper Order M-9-A and verious curtailments in con- 
struction. 


In an effort to alleviate this situation, we have been 
able, in cooperation with the Copper Division, to develop means 
whereby wholesalers can dispose cf their BX Cable stocks for 
War purposes. 


In order to achieve this, it will be necessary for each 
wholesaler who wishes to make his stock of BX Cable availeble to 
the War Effort, to send to the Electrical Section, Distributors’ 
Division, Wer Production Board, Washington, D.C., by letter, quad- 
ruplicate copies of their report of BX Cable in stock, listing 
the sizes and quantities available. 


The Army and Navy and the National Housing Agency have 
indicated to ue that they have a need for these cables. In order 
to assist in filling that need, the foregoing procedure is cuegested 
to you with the assurance that this information will be made 
immediately available to the foregoing agencies of the government. 


Yours very truly, 
Linford C. White, Director 
Distributore’ Division 





Mr. White’s letter, reproduced here, 
tells its own story 


high plane of supreme sacrifice and maximum victory- 
winning effort on the part of every single individual. 
In that effort national holidays definitely have a place. 

We extend sincere holiday greetings to all our 
readers, coupled with the hope that when the next 
holiday season rolls around our country and our allies 
will have achieved victory or at least 
will be in sight. 

Merry Christmas and- 


that the victory 


\ Happy Victory New Year. 


4) 
por 


EDITOR 





BRIGHTER LIGHT 








Right now, when war plants 
need and are using more and 
better illumination to help 
speed production, costs of 
Westinghouse Mazda Fluores- 
cent Lamps are the lowest in 
history. Through intelligent 
research and the development 
of mass production machinery, 
Westinghouse has reduced 
prices, increased lamp bright- 
ness and added extra hours 
to the life of Westinghouse 
Mazda Fluorescent Lamps. 


* Raver verry 
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SOURCE These monthly reports covering the business 


activities of electrical wholesalers throughout the United 
States are collected and compiled by The Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of October, 1942 
SALES 


electrical wholesalers throughout the country, the sales 


As reflected in the consolidated reports of 302 


of electrical goods in dollar volume were up 1 percent 
in October as compared with the previous month. 

Thus, the month-to-month comparison of dollar sales, 
which started in April to show a leveling off trend 
within a range of less than ten percent below the pre 
vious month, continues that process indicating a rather 
stable business condition. Obviously, current rate of 
war production has a direct influence on this month to 
month index figure. 

With the volume of new construction now pretty 
much on the decrease, efforts of war plants seems 
directed toward a constantly increasing rate of produc 
tion from the same facilities, and this will be reflected 
in the dollar sales of wholesalers as they meet an equally 
increasing demand for maintenance, repair and_ pro- 
duction goods. 

Sales for October 1942, as reported in dollar volume, 
were only 12 percent below the sales for October, 1941 
All previous months, since September 1941, except 
February and April, have shown a drop greater than 
the decline recorded in the previous month. 

This is partly the result of an index condition 1 
which year to year comparisons are regaining their 
importance. From now on, analysis of year-to-year per- 
formance will find 1942 sales figures compared with 
those months of 1941 which followed the freak period 
when monthly sales broke all previous records. There 
fore 1942 sales performance for November and Decem 
ber should approach closely the more nearly normal 


1941 totals. 


INVENTORIES The number of reports available 


from wholesalers at the time of going to press was not 
sufficient to justify publishing an index figure on inven- 
tories. 


COLLECTIONS Collection percentages for the coun 


try averaged 72 percent, identical with the revised col 
lection percentage for the previous month, and one point 
below the figure for October, 1941. Accounts receivable 
were up 2 percent compared with September, and down 
10 percent from the figure of the same month last year. 
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Voltage with a Vengeanc 


B“ of almost every machine that is humming in 
America’s war plants is the unseen powerful force 
that makes it hum... ELECTRICITY! 


But how did we get all of this power, so suddenly and 
so quickly? For America’s power demands pyramided 
almost overnight ...and there wasn’t always enough 
extra generating capacity lying around idle in the spots 
where it was needed. There’s where the American 
power companies performed a miracle, throwing into 
the job their ready-and-waiting plans of inter-connec- 
tion of systems, and expansion. And presto, there was 


the voltage with a vengeance 


But existing power transmission lines could not hope 
to carry the additional load. Here again, additional wires 
and cables were reared to the skies across the land, 
reaching war plants in the widely scattered areas, 


many of them remotely located. For every war-plant 


machine, when installed, must find its power 
and waiting, wired in and ready for use. 


It speaks well for the teamwork of the Amef 
Electrical Industry that each machine DID fin 
voltage waiting ... with a vengeance. 


It's the American way of doing things. Teamw 
Washington analyzed the needs, guided and c 

nated the tremendous enthusiasm which the Indu 
put into the task. Much of the credit goes, too, to 
men in the ranks, the skilled labor, the electricians 
contractors ... for today the working man’s clothes 
as much a badge of all-out patriotic effort as the 
form of the soldier. 


In a war of armament production, it is power t 
plays an all-important part. And America has 
power.. electrical power. ..'voltage with a vengea! 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATIO 


Manufacturing ‘Plants from Coast to Coast 


AND INSULATED 
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The Electrical Industry 
Will Keep the War Plants 


Powered to Produce 





Its Electrical Contractors, and the skilled Elec 

tricians in Industry's employ, will tackle the 
electrical maintenance job with the same patri 

otic eagerness they put into getting the plants 
built 


Before the walls were complete or the roofs put 
on the new plants, the electrical workers had 
swarmed on the jobs, run in the feeder cables 
installed the wiring. As soon as machinery 


arrived, it was hooked up and ready to roll 





Electricians did their bit—with a vengeance. So 
did the Electrical Supply Houses, everywhere 
Ss @ @ 

Suppose ‘twas Tenakee, Arizona. Right there 
was an Electrical Supply House and its ware- 
house stocks of a thousand electrical items. 
"Twas just like having a hundred or two electri- 
cal manufacturers just around the corner. And 
the electrical contractor who installed the mate- 
rial has just as complete service in Tenakee 
as he would in Philadelphia, Cleveland or 

anywhere else 

=z“ zk & 
And so it will be in the continuing job of keep 
ing the plants going. Any plant, anywhere, is 
just a few miles from an established Electrical 
Wholesaler. It is from his stocks that emerg 
ency needs will be filled, and the machinery 


kept busy at its vital war tasks 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


‘PHL rather stable month-to-month sales performance 

shown in the national average electrical wholesalers’ 
sales during October, is not as evident in a study of 
regional performance. The extremely wide spread 
between highs and lows indicates that business in several 
regions may still be in the process of readjusting itself 
to the production phase of the war. 

Three regions, Nos. 2, 4, and &, were well above and 
region 7 equalled the national figure in percentage of 
increase over the previous month. The others, although 
behind the national figure, were sufficiently close to 
indicate that October was a good month for most of the 
wholesaling industry. 

Climbing back following a September low was region 
8 (mountain states). This region took the lead for the 
country in gain over September, reflecting a continua 
tion of healthy sales conditions that became evident in 
June, continued through July and August. 

In the South Atlantic and adjoining East South Cen- 
tral states, the sales of electrical goods were reported as 
steady after several months of erratic ups and downs. 
Kegion 3 (East North Central states) was down below 
the national figure after a record of consistent sales 
increases over each preceding month since April. 

Although the national figure shows sales for October 


at 88 percent of the same month of last year, business 
in two regions was reported at more than 100 percent 
of the high sales volume recorded by those states in 
October, 1941. 
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Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in red ink on map above 








SALES INVENTORIES 
October, 1942 October, 1942 
Compared in % with Trading Compared in % with 
Region 
Sept. October | (See Map) Sept. | October 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
97 84 1 
114 107 2 
96 72 3 INVENTORY 
108 57 4 REPORTS 
92 88 5 INCOMPLETE 
90 75 6 AT 
101 82 7 PRESS TIME 
115 84 8 
95 105 9 
For 
101 88 U.S. A. 














These were regions 2 and 9, with index figures of 
107 and 105 respectively. This makes the third consecu- 
tive month in which these two regions have led all the 
others in gains over the previous year. 

Region 5 (South Atlantic states) reported a sales 
volume identical with the national figure, giving that 
region a pick-up after the severe drop registered in 
the September index. 
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WPB Stages Distributor Rally, 
Warns Inventory Check Due 


WPB Distributors’ Section Chief Linford C. White tells 


1600 New York wholesalers Branch needs more coopera- 


tion. Officials give instruction on 


M JRE than 1600 hard-goods whole 
salers from the New York area re- 
ceived the latest information on WPB 
rules, regulations and procedure di 
rect from top executives of the WPB 
Distributors’ Branch at a day-long 


meeting held November 13 at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. The 
meeting was sponsored jointly by the 
WPB and the New York Board of 
Trade. 

Unprecedented in its gathering of 
so many wholesalers, ranging from 
executives of national chains to small 
independents, the meeting was also 
outstanding in the air of enthusiasm 
which was evident among both the 
wholesalers and the government offi- 
cials, particularly regarding the 
amount of cooperation expected in the 
future. The wholesalers, representing 
nineteen different types of supplies. 
showed eagerness to get this direct 
information from WPB headquarters, 
so as to be able to conduct their busi- 
ness operations in a manner that will 
more fully complement the war effort. 
Equally evident was the interest of the 
Distributors’ Branch, which had sent 
so many of its officials to consult with 
the group. 

The morning’s general meeting 
brought addresses trom Perry B. Pat- 
terson, assistant chief of the Distribu- 
tors’ Branch, and Raymond C. Neal, 
special consultant, and short talks by 


PD-336 and PD-1lX 


Charles Stokes, Field Contact Branch, 
and Hugh J. Maguire of the Copper 
Branch and others. Linford C. White, 
chief of the Distributors’ Branch made 
the major address of the meeting at 
the noon luncheon. The afternoon ses 
sion developed into a question and an 
swer program based on _ writte1 
qustions which had been prepared by 
the wholesalers during the morning. 


White Warns of WPB Inventory Check 


In his speech to the assembly, Lin 
ford C. White declared that WPB was 
going to conduct a blanket investiga 
tion among wholesalers because it has 
become evident that many wholesalers 
ire not living up to the WPB regula 
tions governing inventories, reporting 
and replenishing of stocks. He cited 
a spot check made by WPB which 
showed that not one oi the seventy 
cases visited was operating satisfac 
torily within the regulations. He 
warned the wholesalers regarding the 
consequences likely if the industry did 
not enter into the spirit of the wai 
effort, put aside selfishness and com 
petitive methods, and work completely 
within the rules. Mr. White did not 
outline the consequences. He merely 
said that WPB was going to get 
tough with violators and read to the 
group a current news item which de 
scribe the rubber processing firm 
whose doors had been closed by the 
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JUST PLAIN THIEVES” is 
Linford C. White’s description of 
those who get critical materials 
through false pretenses. Mr. White, 
above, was speaking at the New York 
WPB meeting for wholesalers. 


WPB “until six months afte: 

is over” for violation ot regulatio 
“Any persons who are getting crit 

cal materials these days under false 

pretenses are more than chiselers,” he 

said. “They’re just plain thieves.” 
Mr. White emphasized th 

for each wholesaler setting up a buy 

ing record or perpetual inventory of 

the more critical items. H« 

such a record will be nec« 

the wholesaler in order 1 

his stock properly. 


necessity 


Cooperate to Stay in Business 


Raymond C. Neal, special consult- 
ant tor the Distributors’ Branch, drew 
a direct relationship between the 1 


for cooperation rd othe wholes 





chance of staying in business. “The 
only way you will be able to stay in 
business,” he told the wholesalers, “is 
to do first, for the war effort, all in 
your power; second, to place business 
as usual, selfish aims and profits at 
the bottom of the ladder. An approach 
such as this will carry its own reward 
you may be sure of that.” 

‘May I admonish every wholesaler 
and retailer that material is scarce— 
that every one try implicitly to distri- 
bute his merchandise wisely for the 
war effort and for only the most es- 
sential civilian needs,” Mr. Neal said. 
“The success of our fight for material 
for you will’ depend more than you 
probably now realize, on the impres- 
sion and belief of those controlling 
commodity branches that our industry 
s not endeavoring to get merchandise 
just for sale for profit, but that it is 
earnestly work on 
lower inventories, more rapid turn- 
overs, and limiting sales to essential 
war, industries and civilian needs.” 

Because of the large number of 
questions presented, the afternoon 
question and answer session was split 
into special groups. Mr. White and 
Mr. Patterson handled the general 
questions on PD-336 and PD-1X. 
\djourned to another location in the 
hotel were those with electrical and 
radio questions which were answered 
by Harry Stevenson, senior analyst, 
Electrical Section, Distributors’ 
Branch, WPB. 

[Detailed reports on some of the 
speeches and the question and answer 
sessions will be carried in other sec 
tions of this and _ later 
Wholesaler’s Salesman. | 


endeavoring to 


issues of 





NEMA Hears About New CMP 
Elects Max McGraw President 


Present control under PRP to hold until Spring, WPB official 


tells electrical manufacturers. Max McGraw becomes president 


A COMPLETE new system for the 


control and allocation of materials 


will be put into effect during the early 


part of 1943, Henry P. Nelson, WPB 
chief of system planning, Bureau of 
Priorities, told members of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at their annual luncheon-meet- 
ing in New York recently. The 
present type of control under PRP 
will remain in effect during the last 
quarter of 1942 and, with some modi- 
fications, for the first three months of 
1943, Mr. Nelson said. Also, he told 
NEMA members, the so-called Pro 
duction Code, which was an amend- 
ment to Priorities Regulation No. 10, 
has been abandoned and a new form 
of end-use classifications or symbols 
would be announced soon, probably 
early in November. 

\nother speaker, Major J. H. Fitch, 
chief of the standards and _ specifica- 
tions section, bureau, 
Headquarters of the Service of Sup 
ply, U. S. Army, urged electrical man- 
ufacturers to submit to their associa- 
tion any complaints on working with 
\rmy specifications so that they can 
be channeled to his office. He urged 


conservation 
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WPB EXECUTIVES at the New York Meeting for hard goods wholesalers 
are, left to right: A. Rosenberg, Copper Branch; Hugh J. Maguire, Copper 
Branch; Harry Stevenson, senior analyst, Electrical Section, Distributors’ 


Branch; Mr. Studwell, Iron and Steel Branch. 


Distributors’ Branch, at far right. 


Linford C. White, chief, 








NEW PRESIDENT of NEMA, Max 
McGraw, left, receives the gavel from 
his predecessor, George C. Thomas, Jr. 


more emphasis on simplification and 
said that manufacturers should strive 
for utmost simplification of their civil- 
ian as well as military products. 

While general sessions and commit- 
tee meetings made up the 5-day pro- 
gram, the luncheon was considered as 
the feature of the annual NEMA con- 
vention at which Max McGraw, presi- 
dent of the McGraw Electric Company, 
Chicago, Ill., was elected president of 
the association for the coming year. 
Mr. McGraw succeeded George C. 
Thomas, Jr., president of the Thomas 
and Betts Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

In a statement issued after his elec- 
tion, Mr. McGraw pointed out that 
“the NEMA program for 1943 
is characterized by a considerable in- 
crease in activity directly related to 
the war effort, and 
decrease in so-called ‘normal’ activi- 
ties.” 

Elected as vice-presidents of NEMA 
were: Howard E. Blood, president and 
general manager, Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
Leonard Kebler, president Ward Leon- 
ard Electric Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
F. W. Magin, president, Square D 
Company, Detroit, Mich, W. E. 
Sprackling, vice-president, Anaconda 
Wire and Cable Co., New York, N. Y., 


and A. C. Streamer, vice-president, 


a corresponding 
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for Production, Inspection 
and Servicing Operations 


The CRAWLER... Is 
For two or four 40-watt lamps R (e) Pa S 
The ultimate in portable illumination . . . Sturdy ur On 


frame, with free-rolling swivel casters, cradles a 
substantial fixture body that also acts as a high 
light-value reflector .. . Fixture body is adjustable 
through 155° rotation. Has wire-screen or vapor- 
tight cover . . . Toggle switch control. 





ba rer, 


The MIDGET... 


For one 6-watt lamp 





For unusually small spaces . . . Fur- 
nished with hook for vertical hanging 
... Square shape prevents rolling ... 
Manual starter .. . Ballast in separate 
box with wired-in cord. 
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Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburg, Pa. The 
members elected F. T. Wheeler, vice- 
president, The Trumbull Electric Man 
ufacturing Co., Plainville, Conn., as 
treasurer, 







I). G. Mitchell Joins 
Sylvania as V. P. 


W. E. Poor, executive vice presi- 
dent of Sylvania Electric Products 






Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Don G. Mitchell as vice president 












FIVE PIONEERS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY are honored by 
NEMA with fifty-year certificates. They are, left to right, Charles R. 
Durling, president of the Monitor Controller Co., F. A. Merrick, vice- 
chairman of Westinghouse; Henry D. Reed, consultant for Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Co., Geo. C. Thomas, Jr., president of NEMA, who made the 
presentation; W. D. Steele, president of Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Co., and H. W. Young, president of Delta-Star. 
















Mr. Mitchell became widely known V 
for his work as vice president in McCarthy Heads 
Don G. Mitchell charge of sales of the Pepsi-Cola Com- m4 ; 
on G. Mitche mame Previously he hed been with electrical Associates 


the American Can Company. 











; a ‘ Thomas F. McCarthy, associated 
in charge of sales. This is a new Sylvania today is engaged almost with Edwards and Company for the 
office, established to plan and direct 100 percent in the manufacture of past 16 years, has been elected presi- 
the distribution and merchandising of electronic and fluorescent lighting dent of New York’s Electrical Asso- 


ill Sylvania products. 





products for the country’s war effort. (Continued on page 81) 











“WELCOME HOME?” for A. H. Nicoll, president of Graybar boys in the Services. Service Manager John Scalapino is on the 
Electric Co., is celebrated by employees of the San Francisco left. Merchandising manager, C. E. Allen is on the far right. 
Graybar office when Mr. Nicoll made a recent visit to that city In the middle is Salesman Henry Siesbuttel “making like a 
where his company career began. Mr. Nicoll is seen in the left Hotel Dick.” The photo on the right records the presence of 
photo, second from left, beside San Francisco manager J. P. Mural Elkington, Alice Skinner and Eunice Woolsey, three of 
Carson who is rapping on a plate for attention. J. M. Crotty, the girls from the San Francisco office who took the evening 
second from right, is about to present a toast to the Graybar off to attend the party for Mr. Nicoll. 
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Every safe-guard must be used to prevent arcs that might set off 
explosions. Therefore many plants have installed 


A) DUST-TIGHT PANELBOARDS 


as a precautionary measure... Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
have approved these panelboards for ‘‘Class II, Groups F and G, 
Hazardous Locations,’ covering atmospheres containing carbon 
black, coal or coke dust and grain dust... They are ideal safety 
equipment in shell-loading plants, coal mines, coal processing plants, 
grain mills and other plants troubled with dust-laden atmospheres. 

Instead of the usual steel front, consisting of trim and door, this 
panelboard has a solid steel front plate, gasketed all ‘round, and 
secured with screws to the extra wide flange. It.is further rendered 
dust-tight with welded hubs for conduit outlets, welded box-corners, 
and handle bushings riveted directly to the steel cover plate. The 
brackets are welded at the back. 

The circuits are externally operable by a mechanism of new @ 
design. The handles operate through the dust-tight bushings, and 
engage the regular handles on the circuit breakers inside the cabi- 
net. ON and OFF positions are indicated on the front of the cabinet. 

The @ Dust-tight Panelboard may be had in standard type, or in 
narrow column type (as illustrated). It is of the circuit breaker type, 
with either ( Type AC or Dublbrak circuit breakers, or other 
types of lighting branch-circuit circuit breakers... Capacities: 50 
Amperes or less, for 3 wire, single phase, or 4 wire, 3 phase mains, 
with lugs only. Available with 4 to 42 circuits...Frank Adam 
Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


EST. Cc. 
THE SIGN OFA BETTER JOB \' 


Prank Xdam 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


\. FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC CO. / 
mum \ ST.LOUIS, MO.U.S.A./gemmn 
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Executive Gommittee of the 
Meets War-time Problems with] L 





| ehleve sincerely, that whole 
salers who up to now have not 
taken an active part in major 
affairs throvgh member 
ship in the National Electrical 
Wholesalers Association, will want 


industry 


to put their own shoulder to the 
wheel, after the Association’s newly 
planned program gets rolling. 

We are using the word “rolling” 


] 


deliberately because it denotes not 


merely movement, but rather im 
plies movement of the type that has 
something positive, 
something irristible about it, AND 


that’s the kind of movement 


rhythm, has 


forward movement—that we believe 
the NEWA program will develop 
into 

It would be difficult to determine 
the exact reasons why it was con 
sidered desirable a new program 
should be launched in wartimes 

Possibly events within the electri 
cal wholesaling industry, occurring 
over a period of ten or fifteen years 
generated cumulatively an explosive 
charge that happened to find its 
spark in 1942 
impelling action. 

More 


chief reason springs from the prob 


and “blew,’’ thereby 


cast their shadow ahead 


National Defense Pro 


+ 


lems that 


wl en the 


probable it is, that the 


grail first was inaugurated, because 
they grew steadily and since Pearl 
Harbor have become rapidly more 
complex and threatening. 

At least, it cannot be doubted that 
the impact of those problems helped 
to force the need for more aggres- 
sive, more cohesive, better organ- 
within the 
industry into such bold relief, that 
it could no longer be disregarded. 


ized cor yperative effort 


Be the reasons what they may— 
it is of paramount importance that 
electrical wholesalers everywhere, 
their salesmen and inside staff mem- 
bers will realize fully the fact that 
the unstinted help and cooperation 
of every one in the industry will be 
needed, Otherwise the new program 
that is in the making cannot succeed 


and the industry will be less able 
to meet and conquer either its own 
peculiar war-time problems or parry 
any threat to its very existence, that 
may gather in the conference rooms 
of our various war agencies or else 
where. 

That the National 
Wholesalers Association is in deadly 


Electrical 


earnest about doing the job that 
needs doing, would have | 


sS) 


dent to anyone who had oppor- 


ecome evi 


tunity to observe the meetings oi 


ts I: xecutive CL ommnniitee, held in 


New York during the last days of 
October, when foundation plans for 
the new program were authorized. 

Having come from various parts 
of the country, representing a good 
cross section of the industry, small, 
medium sized and large wholesale 
houses, those executive conimittee 
men deliberated for two days 
straight, only taking time out while 
they had lunch served in an ad- 
joining room. 

In attendance only as a guest- 
observer, this writer obviously is not 
authorized to report details of va 
rious important actions taken. How 
ever, it is not telling tales out of 
school, to record here that that ex- 
ecutive committee through those two 


days of sessions left very few, 1 


gany of the many, many current diff- 


culties of the industry out of its 


discussions. It covered the whole 


maze of war-time operating prob- 
lems so completely and thoroughly, 
that this observer found himself 
thinking of the group, not as execu- 
tive committeemen but rather as 
constituting a War Operations 
Board for the entire electrical whole 
saling industry. 

In fact, 
now in a world at war, the use of 


since we are living right 


military terms in reporting recent 


= 
















































le Wholesalers Association 


t|Constructive Planning 
By 0. FRED. ROST, zaitor 





NEW \ procedures seems quite ap General Staffi—the Management 
propriate Committee—; and the Commander 
he Association carried out its in-Chief—President D. Lyle Fife; 


functions first only through com- 


f on the appointment of so capable a 
mittees. Then it stepped out and 


person to the post of Commanding 
(seneral—Managing Director of the 
National Electrical Wholesalers As 
sociation, 

Commander in Chief, in the form of Charles G. 


created the office of national chair- 
man but during all the 34 years of 
its existence it had never had a 
Pyle has spent the 
major part of his business life not 
merely in the electrical industry 
but more particularly in building 
sales through wholesalers. He knows 
the economic position of wholesal 
ers in the marketing phases of in 
dustry as well as all the wholesaler’s 


a President who, for the term of his 
office would serve as the mouthpiece 
and focal point of the industry. 
carly this year the association 
took its initial important steps to- 
ward gearing the industry into the 
war effort, when it created the office 
of president. It proceeded further 
toward having an appropriate war 


weaknesses and needs for more 
solid building. 

By virtue of his reputation as a 
man, his record as a sales executive 
and as a champion of the wholesaler, 


time set-up by vesting power for 
current operations into a 5-man 
management committee. 


Ba — ee Charles G. Pyle seems eminently 
4 c ar ( ) 21" < a ¢ ° Fag . ° 
NEW War Operations Board suited to perform with credit the 
the Executive Committee— ; and the 


difficult task that he has agreed to 
assume. His acceptance of the post 
augurs well, not only for the asso- 
ciation but for the entire industry. 
We value the privilege—extended 
to us by President D. Lyle Fife, and 
the Management Committee—to 
bring this good news to the industry 
in this issue. 

We believe that in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pyle the foundation has 
been laid for an era of progressive 
activities, militant defense and con- 
structive advancement of electrical 
wholesaling practices to the end that 
even greater and more useful service 
may be rendered to industry and the 
public—in war-time and in peace. 

We pledge the support of this 
publication — WHOLESALER’ SALES- 
MAN to every sound effort toward 
the achievement of those objectives. 








Charles G. Pyle 
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Better War-time Sellin: 


out War- Lim 


By J. H. Aveling 





Yes, “Time is Short” and lighting manufacturers are sparing no effort to 
give industry not merely MORE light, but ENOUGH light. 


EW electrical salesmen realize 
that back of the flow of equip- 
ment which has been coming 
from lamps and lighting manufac- 
turers this year there has been put 
more intense research, testing and 
preparations for changes in certain 
manufacturing processes than ever 
before in any comparable period. 
War production was in urgent 
need of light and more light to help 
do its job faster. Lighting manufac- 
turers continued to supply war 
plants with the higher light levels 
that helped them to do their job 
faster. Yet with each day it became 


} 


more obvious that it was essential 


38 


to find ways and means of saving 
every possible ounce of the more 
critical materials, 

Many of the recent outstanding 
accomplishments in saving or com 
pletely eliminating critical materials 
from lamps and lighting equipment 
are not at all visible or evident in 
the product. In fact, to the sales- 
man who sells them, the products 
appear to have 
change, and they function at least 
as well as they did before. 


undergone no 


In other products, wholesalers 
now are beginning actually to see 
some of the results of those months 
of research and testing in the prod- 


ucts which they are getting to sell. 
And they will see more of them as 
processes and assembling techniques 
are perfected and manufacturers get 
more and more into production of 
the war-time inspired emergency 
units. 

Some of the innovations are a 
compromise, some of them have re 
sulted in important economies, some 
of them represent an improvement 

-all of them at least temporary sub- 
stitution of less critical or non- 
critical materials for the more criti- 
cal—all of them are a monument to 
the ingenuity of an industry which 
true to its traditions, once more did 
a job that needed to be done, even 
when that job involved the handi- 
caps of war-time operation. 

To wholesalers and their sales- 
men the war-changed products 
which the lamp and lighting indus- 
tries are turning out mean that 
today they will have equipment to 
sell to their industrial customers 
who are doing a war job. It means 
also that later there may be ex- 
pected a wave of replacement buying 
of equipment made from the time- 
tried more permanent materials, 
when the need for the present pro 
tem installations are over. 


No Part Too Small 


Salesmen who study todays’ prod 
ucts in the lighting field will find it 
evident that no part involving any 
critical materials has escaped atten- 
tion; no quantity or item has been 
too small for lighting engineers to 
consider. From the lead used in 
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Know the Facts 








amps and Lighting Equipment 


The wholesaler’s salesman who knows both the visible and invisi- 


ble results of the constructive job that manufacturers have done 


to conserve materials essential to the war effort, can sell light- 


ing with the valuable long-term, as well as short-term view 





making glass for fluorescent tubes, 
to the solder in incandescent lamps, 
to contact screws in fluorescent 
sockets, to the reflector itself, every 
part of a lighting unit has been given 
the most careful attention and 
thought. 

For the salesman who must sell 
those products, it is important to 
know that, basic in the thinking of 
manufacturers, was the premise that 
a lowering of quality standards must 
be avoided, or where a compromise 
was unavoidable, it was to be made 
only after most careful research and 
testing to find the best substitute 
available. The change might even 
involve the use of more precious but 
not scarce metals, as in the case of 
some lamp manufacturers, who now 
use silver in the solder which fastens 
lead wires to the base of the lamp. 
There, instead of the old formula of 
60 percent lead and 40 percent tin, 
1 


one lamp maker reports using 
percent of silver and 974 percent 
lead. Others use a silver-lead or a 
silver-bismuth-lead composition. 
Karly in this game of playing in- 
genuity against war-time shortages, 
came the necessity for eliminating 
the aluminum cans which covered 
fluorescent lamp starters, and that 
problem was met promptly by mak 
ing those cans out of a less essential 
substitute material. All along the 
line, as in cases just mentioned 
seemed like 


changes at first, were accepted al- 


what considerable 
most without comment as soon as 
the headaches that go with explor- 


ing new materials and putting them 


into production were over. 

More welcome, because it repre- 
sented a permanent contribution and 
a long forward step, the new four- 
lamp ballast for 100 watt lamps as 
used in the “sequence starting cir- 
cuit” is another advance which in- 
genuity has made in this war-time 
game of production-under-difficul- 
ties. 

Possible fore-runner of other 
drastic savings of the same nature, 
this ballast is particularly suited to 
use in large industrial plants where 
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254, or higher, voltages are avail- 
able. It is said to a) cut critical 
material used in the ballasts ap 
proximately 50 percent, b) reduce 
cost of ballast equipment 50 percent. 
c) reduce overall fixture cost ap- 
proximately 20 percent, d) achieve 
a marked saving in weight, e) in- 
crease overall light output, and f) 
reduce number of lead connections 
from 8 to 3. 
that must rate as a real contribu- 
tion! 


In war-time or peace 


But changes such as this ballast, 


Parts of incandescent and fluorescent lamps where makers have effected real sav- 


ings in essential materials. 


At left, the 100-watt lamp coiled-coil filament mount 


showing inner leads from stem press to filament and outer leads which would be 


within the screw base. 
“mercury bomb” which was developed 
(Sylvania Photos) 


At right, a 40-watt fluorescent lamp mount showing the 


save mercury inserted into the lamp. 









First stage in the rapid evolution of non-metallic reflectors. Its 
angle of reflection was too wide to shield the lamps, its surface 
reflectivity too low, but it showed the germ of future possibili- 
ties as methods of shaping material were developed. 


which represents a larger scale con- 
tribution, should not be allowed to 
minimize the cumulative effect of 
the smaller substitutions or of the 
research, testing and effort required 
to make those changes consistent 


quality and 


with maintenance of 
performance standards. 
While there appears to exist con 
siderable variance in the savings 
that the different lamp manufactur- 
ers have been able to effect they all 
undoubtedly have been and will con 
tinue to work along similar lines. 
For instance contact screws in 


been brass, 


fluorescent sockets have 
are slated to be plated steel; socket 
contact clips will be steel instead of 
brass; pull switches will have Bake- 
lite cases instead of brass; plated 
steel will be used where solid brass 
was used to make eyelets on the 
ends of lead wires; heavy duty 
braided fabric will replace rubber to 
insulate cords of portable equipment 
or industrial fixtures. 

But even more minute unit sav 
ings than some of those just men 
tioned have been put into effect by 
incandescent and fluorescent lamp 
manufacturers. When those tiny 
unit savings which are made on 
lamps are multiplied by — th 
700,000,000 incandescent lamps 
made last vear, or by the estimated 
65,000,000 fluorescents of next 
year’s sales, savings per lamp, no 
matter how minute, make an agere- 


40 


gate for the industry which means 
that a big chunk of the nation’s 
stock pile of critical materials has 
been left for the currently more im- 
portant war jobs. 

These economies in lamp manu- 
facture, however, will 
little evident to the 


probably be 
wholesaler’s 


salesman and his customers—for 
except in such spots as where the 
cutting down has meant less “bright 
work” on fluorescent lamp _ bases, 
the savings in critical materials are 
not noticeable—from the standpoint 
of appearance or _ performance. 
Those most aware of them are the 
lamp makers, who look back to 


many hours of research in their 


laboratories plus endless and costly 


preparation for getting the new 


processes into their production 


set-up. Throughout, manufacturers 
have sought substitutes that would 
not merely “get by” but substitutes 


+ 


that would do as well. 
Lamp Makers Do a Job 


\ survey of the general practices 
in the lamp industry shows. that 
many of the various manufacturers’ 

‘onomies in incandescent manufac 
ture follow similar general trends 
Many lamp makers reported such 
savings or substitutions as the fol- 
lowing: 


Iron for nickel—The “inner 


lead,” which extends from the stem 





Second step in the development of non-ferrous reflectors, shows 
marked improvement in shielding. This fixture also included 
an early experiment in non-metallic wireways which is not 
visible in the picture. 


press to the filament, in general, 
was made of pure nickel wire—now 
is made of nickel plated iron. 

Iron for copper—The “outer 
lead,” which is within the screw 
base, was pure copper wire in most 
types of lamps—is now made of 
nickel plated iron or Copper coated 
iron, 

Iron or steel for brass—Screw 
bases of lamps had always been 
made of brass. It is easy to work, 
can be as stiff as desired and does 
not rust. The war production effort 
now gets an estimated extra 500 
tons of brass each month because 
lamp makers use brass plated, iron 
or steel instead of solid brass for 
screw bases. 

Silver for tin—Solder which fas- 
tens the lead wires to the base has 
been a tin-lead composition. Be- 
cause our principal supply of tin 
came from the South Pacific, tin 
is high on the critical list, and a 
solder made from a silver-lead, or 
a silver-bismuth-lead combination is 
used. 

Savings in shellac—Shellac, used 
to cement bulb to base, also was ob- 


tained mainly from East Indian 
sources and is becoming very scarce. 
Lamp company laboratories are 
working on satisfactory substitutes. 
Bakelite mixtures which were used 
as substitutes for shellac are being 
modified to use even less critical 


resins. 
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Savings in mica—A mica disc is 
used in larger incandescents to pre- 
vent heat damage to the stem press 
and base when it-is burned in a 
base-up position. Before war-pro- 
duction, a clear mica, free from 
major flaws was used to improve 
lamp appearance. Now clear mica 
goes into important war devices and 
the industry is switching to a heavy 
Not as good looking, 
but it gives equal service. 


stained mica. 


It has been possible to make sig- 
nificant changes and savings of es- 
sential materials in fluorescent 
manufacture also. 

Lime for lead—Surprising to the 
layman, it 1s still a fact that lead has 
been saved by a change in glass 
Lime 
for different 
critical lead 
when substituted for lead glass. It 


used for fluorescent tubes. 
glass is harder, calls 
handling, but saves 
is about 15 percent lighter than lead 
glass, has been used in most incan- 
descent lamps for some time. 
Saving in mercury—The _ so- 
called “mercury bomb,” developed 
by a leading manufacturer, is a 
means of inserting that important 


material in the lamp without exces- 
sive waste, has been instrumental in 
saving hundreds of pounds of mer- 
cury since its adoption. 

nickel 
anodes or cathode 
eliminated from the cathode con- 
struction of the 40-watt lamps at the 


Saving im Pure nickel 


oa 99 J 
probes were 





By the time this third picture could be taken, success was in 
sight. Shielding compared favorably with current units. Fix- 
ture had sides of plywood, crown of masonite. 
is reserved for more direct war uses, had to be abandoned. 
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Plywood now 


time the “bomb” was placed in use 
A “probe” of nickel plated iron con- 
tinues to be used in other sizes, but 
it is stated that at least one large 
manufacturer 


plans to eliminate 


them within a short time—saving 
hundreds of pounds o7 nickel. 
hhoasbho 


Saving in metals in 


coatings—Coating on the inside o 
fluorescent tubes are a mixture of 
various phosphors. These com 
pounds contain such elements as 
zinc, magnesium, tungsten, cad 
mium, barium, beryllium and others. 
Experiment has found ways of re- 
ducing metallic content of some of 
these powders from 2 to 12 per- 


cent. 
Selling War-Time Reflectors 


The wholesaler’s salesman who is 
selling war-time lighting equipment 
will find comparatively little occa- 
sion to be concerned with those less 
obvious changes, that have been af- 
fected practically without benefit of 
publicity. 

He may want to point out the ad- 
vantages of the “sequence starting 
circuit” in installations where they 
apply—but he will find the major 
part of the discussion with his cus- 
tomers for industrial lighting equip- 
ment concerned with the ‘‘duration” 
line of fluorescent reflectors offered 
by lighting manufacturers who have 
been able to do the job of convert- 


After much work and study of many different materials and 
techniques, this luminaire finally evolved, was considered suf- 
ficiently finished in form, to justify its use as a basic design for 
duration” fixtures to supply war plants enough light NOW. 









ing designs and processes in order 


to cut down on critical materials 


Hence it is desirable that the sales 


man who sells such units be familiar 
with the processes through which 
] 


hey were developed as well as their 


in unfinished and a painted sample re- 
flector. The painted reflector shows the 
three steps possible with baked-on o1 


air-dried enamels. (This series of photos 


courtesy of General Electric, Nela Park) 











Manufacturers have been studying many different basic materials and fin- 


ishes for their “duration” reflectors. 


known advantages and their limita- 
tions. 

In looking for a substitute for 
steel in fluorescent reflectors, it was 
necessary to find a material that 
would be available in quantity, that 
reasonable 


could be fabricated at 


cost, that could be expected to hold 
shape, be serviceable, would be 
water and heat resistant, that would 
satisfactory light-reflecting 


finish. At a _ time 


take a 
when, almost 
daily, new materials were going on 
the critical list, it took a long view 
to find suitable materials that would 
continue to be available 


Molded plastics, 


first thought seemed to be an ob 


for example, on 


vious answer—but investigation dis 


most of them would 


closed that 
require initially very expensive dies 


made out of highly critical steel, 


would require essential chemicals 
and pressing or molding machinery 
> 

also made of scarce steel 


Several other kinds of materials, 


however, have proved practicable 


for fabricating lighting reflectors 


\mong those now used or under 
various manufac- 


1) W ood fiber board 


crushing wood into pulp 


consideration by 
turers are: 
made br 
aird then exploding the fibers in 


someway, such as with steam at 


12 


Shown here are some of those avail- 
able. (Foster and Davies, Inc. Photo) 


high pressure; 2) Paper made 
from wood pulp, rag pulp or a com- 
bination of both held with various 
binders; 3) Laminated paper plas- 
tic consisting of paper bonded with 
a synthetic plastic resin or a natu- 
ral resin; 4) Molded 


which a wide variety of combina- 


bi ard, of 


tions are possible, comprising ce- 
ment, gypsum, asbestos and other 
earth 


minerals: 5) Asbestos in 


laminated sheets, in combination 
with cement, paper, lime or gypsum. 

In studying these, and other ma- 
terials, manufacturers found 


soon 
that from many standpoints some 
one particular substance appeared to 
be ideal, but that it showed also cer- 
tain less desirable characteristics, 
and therefore it has been necessary 
for them to accept compromises and 
choose whichever material each be- 
lieved to be best fitted to meet emer- 
gency requirements on a “duration” 


basis. 


The Matter of Finishes 


One of the important considera- 
suitable 
material has been its adaptability to 


tions in the choice of a 
taking a suitable finish—and, while 
they are not as hard as porcelain 


baked 


finishes most generally used 


enamel, the synthetic or 


7 
enamel 


on war-time reflectors are reported 
to offer very satisfactory initial re- 
flection, some of them scoring a 
“reflection factor” in the 80's. 

However, the ability to maintain 
a high reflection factor while in con- 
tinuous service is even more import- 
ant than the initial reflection factor 
—and there the experience with 
most of the finishes, when used on 
“duration” units, has been too brief 
to justify definite conclusions. 

In general, the several lines of 
manufactured 
at this writing are shaped in accord 
with Bureau of Standards designs, 


war-born _ reflectors 


are made in sizes to accommodate 
2-40 watt, 3-40 watt and 2-100 watt 
lamps. Models are open end, and 
are designed to be mounted indi- 
vidually or connected for end-to-end 
continuous rows. 

Appearance, contour and _ initial 
performance of the new reflectors 
are substantially similar to porcelain 
enameled steel, though obviously 
the units are not as rugged as steel. 
(However, at least one manufac- 
turer has enough confidence in their 
staying qualities to put a two-year 
guarantee on his unit.) 

While the wholesaler’s salesman 
should remember that the start and 
finish of these war-inspired lighting 
units is the industry’s cooperation 
with the WPB Order L-78 (and 
amendments), there are other im- 
portant sales viewpoints that should 
not be forgotten. 

Obviously, in competitive selling 
there will be little or no opportunity 
for playing one design against an- 
other, because standardization of de- 
sign and sizes means just that. 

Hence the salesman who must sell 
other of the 
lines of 


one of the various 


“duration” reflectors will 
need other sales ammunition, and in 
that direction the sales staffs of in- 
terested manufacturers have gener- 
ated a quite impressive assortment 
of claims. 
Makers Have Sales Points 

Here is a round-up of pertinent 
selling points that are being ad- 
vanced by different manufacturers 
in current catalogs and sales litera- 
\ 40 percent 
weight in the fixture 


ture: reduction of 
—a OU percent, 
(and in at least one case claims are 
even greater) reduction in the use 


of steel—decrease of sag in the mes- 
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senger cable because of less weight 
in the fixture—higher initial reflec- 
tion factor—lighter fixtures, so 
quicker installation —lighter _ fix- 


tures, so easier servicing—lower 


cost—fixtures are non-corrosive, 
chip-proof, non-scaling. 

After appraising the significance 
claims, salesman 
should keep the following important 
facts clearly in mind when he offers 


of these every 


to his trade these reflectors, made 
chiefly of non-essential-to-the-war 
materials, namely : 

These reflectors are the product 
of our war emergency. They have 
come into existence chiefly for the 
purpose of providing better light 
where war goods are made, and 
where otherwise, due to the steel 
shortage, the installation of modern 
lighting 
Through 


would not be possible. 
better light, production 
will be speeded up. More produc- 
tion will hasten the end of the war. 
The end of the war will mean the 
end of the emergency which gave 
birth to these reflectors. 

Thus it may be expected that 
every one of these reflectors will 
justify the research, development, 
tooling-up, initial and installation 
costs that it represents through the 
service that it will 
“duration.” 


perform for 


Reasonable to expect also, is that, 
along with machines and 
equipment that will be 


other 
mustered 
out of service after the war, these 
war-time reflectors probably will re- 
ceive an honorable discharge, and 
make way for peace-time products. 


Like the Tire Makers 


In this connection, it is well for 
the salesman to realize that there 
exists an unique parallel between 
the war-time situation of the auto- 
mobile tire makers and the lighting 
equipment manufacturers. 

The former know all about mak- 
ing the finest tires in the world, 
tires that will give 30,000 to 50,000 
miles of service and often ask for 
3ut—they can’t get new rub- 
ber, so—with the cooperation and 
blessings of the War Production 
Board—they are starting to turn cut 
tires that are expected to give up to 
10,000 miles of service. Thereby 


they'll keep millions of cars on the 


more, 


road in war service, keep their dis- 


tributors on the job, keep their deal- 
ers and_ service stations doing 
business at the old stand. Yet, there 
is no need to guess as to what those 
tire makers will do when once more 
they can get the old reliable raw 
materials, 
And the 


mManutacturers 


lighting equipment 
Obviously they are 
at least as smart as the tire makers. 
They, too, know how to make the 
best products in the world when 
there is a free supply of raw mate 
rials. They, too, want to contribute 
to the war effort all they can. They, 
too, want to keep their wholesale 
distributors doing business, and 
that’s exactly what they are doing. 


Savings That Count 


Meanwhile. this account of “dura- 
tion” developments, tactics and con- 
versions in the lamps and lighting 
equipment industry would be in- 
complete without adding to the re- 
port of its indirect contributions to 
the war effort an interpretation of 
the direct contributions that result. 

No manufacturer or engineer 
thoroughly familiar with savings of 
critical materials by lamp manufac- 
turers has been found willing to 


offer an approximation of — the 
poundage involved, nor an = ap- 


those 


praisal of the importance « 
savings to our war effort, but con- 


ervative estimates of the potential 
saving of steel through production 
of these “duration” reflectors have 
set possible savings at 2,000 tons per 
month—and that’s tonnage that 
looks very big in our present war 
production picture. 

It's tonnage that looks even big- 
ger when one stops to consider that 
those lighting manuiacturers, in 
order to make that saving, had to 
do an intensive and costly job of re- 
search, testing and production in 
order to keep on bringing much- 
needed light to war plants. 

Ward Harrison, director of en- 
gineering at Nela Park, summed it 
up in a speech recently, “True, the 
equipment manufacturers are only 
encountering the same disruption of 
their business which has taken place 
unavoidably in many other lines. 
Nevertheless, they are, in my opin- 
ion, entitled to a good deal of com- 
mendation from the rest of us for 
going along with a problem of this 
kind and doing it gracefully. My hat 
is off to them!” 























This non-ferrous industrial reflector mounts two 40-watt or two 100-watt 
lamps. Is said to use only 3 pounds 2 ounces of steel. (Foster and Davies, 
Inc. Photo) 
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UILDA BOMBER- 
ahah’ & LO AAU KA Bh, RT MEIC O | 





Salesmen Built Bombers & Sales 





Just outside the fighting window of 
Madison Electric Company, Detroit, 
C. W. Powell of GE’s lamp depart- 
ment, congratulates salesman Jack T. 
Burdick, who broke lighting bottle- 
necks at a large war plant. 


(Below) A solid gold bomber em- 
blem is pinned on Roy Vershure, man- 
ager of Madison Electric’s lighting de- 
partment, by Earl Anderson of GE. 
A. H. Jones looks on. 


Sales Manager 


with Lohting! 


reaking Lighting Bottle Necks 


Yes! Built bombers indirectly, and gotten gold bombers to 
boot, because this Detroit boss-wholesaler knew that plus- 
business-through-selling-lighting is available wherever an 


industrial plant converts to war work or takes sub-contracts 


ETTING the 


3000 craftsmen and organizers 


pace for nearly 
in the 
aimed at 
smashing lighting bottlenecks in war 
Madison Electric 
known _ electrical 


participating current 


bomber-builder drive, 
industries, is 
Company, well 
wholesaling concern of Detroit. 

This 


first lighting outfit to 


wholesaler is the 
100% in 


help 


fighting 
YO 
the launched campaign, to 
speed up production early this fall, 
small plants 


particularly in con- 


verted to war work. Since its start 
each of Madison’s fourteen lighting 
salesmen has greatly improved see- 
ing conditions along Detroit’s in- 
dustrial front. Each has hastened 
war production equivalent to adding 
thousands of man-hours annually, 
via the road of better lighting. 
Jointly, Madison craftsmen have 
materially boosted war production 


of some 30,000 workers and Madi- 


date 
contribution to the armed forces of 
the United Nations equal to an extra 
17 Flying Fortresses per year. 


son’s efforts to 


represents a 


The patriotic spirit of these four- 
fighting 
typical of 
wartime 


salesmen is 
other 
counsellors 


jobber 
the nearly forty 
lighting 


teen 


throughout the land who also have 
made good on their pledges to indi- 
vidually build at least one 4-motored 
bomber. It is typical of the fighting 
spirit of the nearly 3000 lighting 
craftsmen 
enrolled in the drive. 
of spirit 


and organizers already 
It is this kind 
which virtually assures 
eventual attainment of the cam- 
paign’s ultimate goal: The addition 
of millions of man-hours annually in 
war industries where lighting bottle- 
necks have prevailed. 

An average 3% boost in produc- 
tion in these plants is all it takes. 
\nd a mass of evidence reveals that 


Two Madison Electric salesmen are congratulated on earning gold bomber 


pins “the hard way’—selling lighting to the small factories. 


Left to right 


are: Don Rice, GE lighting promotion; Robert W. Couls and Hugh A. 
Tuttle of Madison Electric; Earl Anderson of GE lamp department. 





4 
4 














In a “V of V’s”, Madison Electric Co. 
men line up in front of their Detroit 
headquarters. These “bomber build- 
ers” are, left to right: John T. Bur- 
dick; Hugh A. Tuttle; E. G. Bradley; 
C. Keith Fullerton; Harry M. Mac- 


By Carl W. Maedje* 


farlane; Max Blumberg, vice president; William M. Coleman; Roy Vershure, 
manager of lighting department; Michael Spisak; George Dygert; A. H. Jones, 


sales manager; and Robert W. Couls. 


Other gold bomber winners at Madi- 


son Electric, but not present for the photograph, were: Ray Riddle, C. J. 


Detmers, L. J. Kneil. 


improved seeing conditions can do 
the trick, in fact it seems to indicate 
that soap, water, paint, and lamps 
bottle- 
necks in thousands of war plants, 


can break those “‘no-can-see”’ 

will hike production at least 3%. 
Some of the officials in the Madi- 

son-relighted plants estimate that 


removal of certain lighting bottle- 
necks in their plants increased pro- 
duction from 3 to 30%. In one 


plant being converted to manufac- 
ture of parachutes, both the gov- 
ernment engineer on the job and 
the production superintendent told 
me the new lighting resulted in a 
50% increase in their war produc- 
tion. 

In recognition of the outstanding 
achievements of these 
salesmen, the fourteen ace bottleneck 
busters of Madison Electric, they 
were honored 
morning 


wholesalers’ 


guests at an early 


bomber-builder breakfast 
meeting held recently at Wardell 
Hotel in Detroit. Earl Anderson, 
Manager of G-E lamp department’s 


Each 


Michigan Division, presided. 





* General Electric Co., Lamp Department 
Nela Park, Cleveland 
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of the fighting Madison Electric 
lighting men were presented with a 


solid gold bomber lapel emblem 
“symbolic of the one or more: Flying 
have built.” 
Actually, the insignia is emblematic 
of the equivalent number of extra 
tanks, jeeps, parachutes or other 
articles vital to the war effort which 


Fortresses his efforts 


these jobber men have made possi- 
ble by increasing production, thanks 
to better light and sight. 

Ace lighting Madison 
Electric who were awarded the gold 
emblems at the 


men of 


bomber breakfast 


ceremonies are: Hugh A. Tuttle; 
Robert W. Couls: E. G. Bradley ; 
Roy Vershure; Art Jones; Harry 


M. Macfarlane; John T. Burdick; 
C. Keith Fullerton ; Michael Spisak ; 
George Dygert; Ray Riddle; C. J. 
Detmers ; William Coleman; and L. 
J. Kneil. Beaming with pride at the 
head of the table sat the president 
and vice president of Madison Elec- 
tric, respectively, Morris and Max 
Blumberg. 

The 49 plants Madison 


Electric had sent production rates 


where 


zooming, ranged in number of work 


ers all the way from 18, 27, 45 





































One of the recently installed fluores- 
cent units at a war production plant 
Vershure, man- 
ager of Madison Electric’s lighting de- 
partment. 


is examined by Roy 

















quickly installed lighting. Use standard 
60 to 500 watt lamps, require no special 
wiring, nor accessories. Can be used any- 
where. Ultranamel finish for permanence. 








Shallow Dome Coverlite with built-in 
shade holder — easily installed and se- 
cured by the turn of but one screw. The 
Ultranamel finish does not chip and has 
high reflectivity value. 


(0) 








For mounting directly to outlet box, the 
Steber Ultranamel finish Coverlite line 
includes a variety with reflectors up to 
18-in. provided with either keyless or 
pull chain sockets. 











STEBER 
ULTRANAMEL FINISH 


High Reflectivity —Practically Non-Destructible 


On Steber Reflectors, Coverlites, Uti- 
Lite Flood-and-Spot-Lights,—Ultranamel 
finish gives you the utmost in years of 
excellent service and maintained light- 
ing efficiency. 

Bending, dropping, or hard usage 
do not chip or harm Steber Ultranamel 
finished Reflectors . . . Claims made 
when Ultranamel was first developed 
several years ago have been fully 
proved through wide usage on Steber 
Lighting Equipment in all parts of the 
country—under all sorts of conditions. 
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The Easy Detachable Socket Type Re- 
flectors provide efficient, low cost, 











where you want it 


and ECONOMICALLY 


@ Conversion to essential war work makes the need for 
better lighting quickly apparent. You can do as thousands 
of plants have done—augment your general lighting with 
localized lights, and you can add units in aisles, corridors, 
rest rooms, sheds, stockrooms,— mount units directly on 
machine tools for short-range special lighting. All these light- 
ing jobs can be accomplished with some type or types of 
Steber Lighting Equipment—and economically. Even if your 
plant is completely new and modern, chances are that Steber 
Equipment can serve you for some local areas. 
Steber Lighting Equipment is economical in first cost, quick 
and easy to install. By taking steps immediately you can in- 
crease your production, cut down spoilage and accidents,— 


minimize eye strain. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 
For quick installation—for improved general or localized 
lighting just where 
needed—for econo- 


my, install Steber 









Lighting Equipment. 

Ask your Electrical MODEL 9-RU-1 UTI-LITE 
Steber Adjustable Uti-Lites for bench, post or 

Wholesaler or write —iitstand machine vibraton. The lamp and ad. 

for Bulletins 103, ene Serer eee 


being done. Reflectors are firmly attached to 


105 and 108. arms, NOT to sockets. 





STEBER 
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ment, Michigan Division, congratulates 


and 101 to a 
employing more than 6,000 workers. 


huge war factory 
Some were engaged in making air- 
plane parts, others in grinding tools, 
painting Navy equipment, fashion- 
ing axles and parts for tanks, jeep 
parts, and the picturesque though 
dead serious business of making life- 
saving parachutes. 

The old lighting, the Madison 
salesman found in the escape-chute 
plant was an out-moded system of 
sparse enclosed globes used for gen- 


eral lighting interspersed with drop 


cords supporting cut-glass “reflect- 
ors’ employing clear and frosted 
bulbs. ” 


Pearl Harbor this 
plant turned out women’s corsets 
and foundation garments. Aided by 
daylight the artificial lighting per- 
mitted the girl workers to turn out 


Previous to 


a good quality of garment in fairly 
good time. 

EK. G. Bradley, Madison Electric 
lighting expert, upon hearing that 


(Above) Earl Anderson, standing, manager of GE’s lamp depart- 
Vax 
and Morris Blumberg, right, the brothers and top executives 
of Madison Electric, on being the first concern to show 100 





Blumberg, left, 


the corset company was soon to con- 
vert to parachute manufacture, in- 
vestigated. Working with the plant 
technical Bradley 
helped solve a bottleneck problem 
tighter than the narrowest part of 


superintendent, 


an hour-glass figure of yore. 

Also helping to shatter lighting 
bottlenecks in this chute plant—and 
helping to save many a broken neck 
of the brave who must bail out— 
are the 
tables. 


“fluroscopic”™ 
Adroit use of 
lamps under plates of sanded glass 
permit inspectors to 


inspection 
fluorescent 


“x-ray” each 
thread, each tiny stitch. 

Here of course in this chute plant, 
as in all other war plants, the cry 
production. 
\rmed with his lighting knowledge, 
Gold 
100% 


a significant role in helping to win 


is for faster, faster 
Bomber E. G. 
Madison Electric is playing 


the war. 
The patriotic 


Gold 


performance of 


every Bomber man in the 


percent achievement in the drive to eliminate lighting bottle- 
necks. (Right) This lighting job in the plant of the — — — 
— — — — — — — — is expected to increase production of 
war goods up to 30 percent. 


Bradley of 






































Madison 


should be a real inspiration and in 


Electric organization 


centive for electrical wholesalers’ 
salesmen everywhere, to try and 
match, if not 
of these fourteen men in the bomber- 


surpass, the record 


builder activity. 








(Above) The tiniest flaw in Nylon 
parachute panels can be detected im- 
mediately by means of this fluorescent 
lighted panel which Madison Electric 


sold to a former corset manufacturer. 


(Left) lighting is helping 
Grace Stack and her assistant, Mary 
Sciezynski, in the delicate job of pack- 
ing this Nylon parachute in its com- 
pact case. 





A dequate 


. 


All photos from General Electric Co. 


REPLACEMENT OF 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


yf these instruc- 
tions, a Warehouse is defined as an 
Industrial Supplier, Mill Supplier, or 
other person engaged in the business 
of distributing Wire Mill Products to 
industry or trade other than Wire 
Mills; and includes consigned and mill 
owned stocks which are not physically 
located at the place of manufacture. 


For the purpose 


Instruction to Warehouses: 


Each Warehouse must execute a 
separate form PD-123 “( Actual) De- 
liveries of Copper or Copper Base 
\lloy” for each Wire Mill from which 
wire mill products are to be purchased 
to replace deliveries made from stocks 
during the one-month period ending 
December 20, 1942, and each month, 
thereafter. 

The originals of such forms must be 
submitted, together with a purchase 
order for such material, to the par- 
ticular Wire Mill in question on or 
before the 25th day of the month. 
Such orders must show Priority Rat- 
ing Patterns in accordance with Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 3. The total 
‘f all purchase orders so placed must 
not exceed the total amount shipped 
from inventory on orders bearing 
preference ratings of AA-5 or higher 
during the month covered by the re- 
ports on Form PD-123. Shipments 
will be made from the Wire Mill to 
the Warehouse, in the second succeed- 
ing month. 


Instruction to Wire Mills: 


Each Wire Mill shall consolidate 
all forms PD-123 submitted to them 
by separate Warehouses, and File by 
the 5th of the following month, with 
the Copper Branch, a composite report 
on Form PD-123 (Scheduled) De- 
liveries of Copper or Copper Base 
\lloy for an allocation of copper to 
cover the orders placed by the Ware- 
houses. Such reports must be marked 
“WAREHOUSE Replacements” in 
space provided in the upper right-hand 
corner of Form PD-123. (This space 
is headed “Kind of Operation”)~ At- 
tached to this report must be a list 
f all warehouses, whose requirements 
were included, together with the ton- 
nage of copper requested by each. The 
report filed in January should show 
February as the month of report in 
the upper left-hand corner of Pages 
1 and 2 of the forn 
This report shall be entirely sepa- 
rate from the regular report on Form 
PD-123 of scheduled deliveries to 
‘ustomers, and no report of such 
raers hall be made on Forms PD.- 








WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


WASHINGTON. D. C 


November 16, 1942 


N REPLY REFER TC 


Mr. H, Stevenagon, Senior Analyst 
Mr. O. Fred Rost. Editor Electrical Section 
c/o Wholeselers Ssleemn 
McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 44th Street 
Kew York, New York 


Dear Mr. Rost: 


The Zlectricel Section of the Distributors’ Division 
request that you make xnown to the trade the attached instruc- 
tions entitled “Eeplacement of Warehouse Stocks." 


These instructions are issued by the Copper Division 
of tce War Production Board for the expvress purnose of cocrdin- 
ating the replenishment of wearehouce stocks of copper wire mill 
products within the ahility of wire mill capacity and raw na- 
terial availabilitv- 


Thies Section has cooperated in developing this pro- 
cedure and we endorse it, under present conditions, as a 
practical method for meintaining stocks of electrical wires 
and cables. 


In operating in accordance with these instructions, 
warehouses may replace copper wire shipped from stock regardless 
of size or type, providim the total cop:er content weight does 
not exceed that of the copper wire shipped from stock as re- 
ported on Form PD-123. This is in accordance with Priorities 
Regulation No. 3. 


Warehouses should particularly note that in reporting 
on Form PD-123, they should show net copper weight content in 
tons (2000 lbs. short tone) and/or tenths of tons as stated on 
Page 1 of the Fora. 


The purchase order accompanying Form PD-123 must identify 
the priority ratings applicable to the “actual deliveries" re- 
ported from warehouse stock. Oppoeite each rating should be shown 
the total net copper weirht (by tons and/or tenths of tons) shipped 
at that rating level. It is obvious thet the total weight of 
coppe~ shown in the Priority Rating Pettern should equal the total 
weicht of coover reported on Form FD-123, 


Example: . 
AA~l - 1 2/10 Tors 
AA-2 - 2 5/10 Tons 
AA-3 - 1 1/10 Tons 
AA-4 - 1 3/10 Tons 
AA-5 - 3 7/10 Tons 
RE: Pe eee 9 8/10 Tons 


Total Co rer Weight Form PD-123 - 9 #/10 Tons 


Beginning November 20, 1942, all warehouses handling 
copper wire mi}l products will automatically come under the vro- 
visions of the attached ‘nstructione insofar as securing re- 
placement of copper wi~e mill vroducts shipped from warehouse 
stock on and after that date. Covper wire mills wil! be able to 
fulfill only those purchase orders for replacement of stock which 
are submitted to the wire mill in accordance with the instructions 
herewith. 


Yours very truly, 


Linford C. White, Directo. 
Distributors’ Division 


Copies of Form PD-123 may be obtained from local War 
Production Board Field Offices, or may be reproduced 
in same size and format. 
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Letters that Speak for Themselves 


These letters from the Chief of WPB’s Distributors’ Branch make some points, 
so vital to the very future of the electrical wholesaler that we reproduce 


them here, with an earnest plea that the warning they sound be heeded 
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Selling Appl 





iance Makers\\, 


Paves Road 0 





At meetings such as these, dealers’ salesmen and recruits are being trained 


in appliance servicing through moving 


MART salesmen and men be- 

hind the counter of wholesale 

houses are getting increasingly 
more help from manufacturers in 
selling that highly popular commod- 
ity called S-E-R-V-I-C-E, to their 
dealer trade. 

This, because when it comes to 
supplying “extra services’ to past 
and future peace-time customers, 
the electrical appliance manufactur- 
ers need bow to no one. Practically 
all of those manufacturers are work 
ing day and night winning their 
share of Army-Navy “E’s” for out- 
standing results in the production 
of war goods. Yet, they have not 
lost a feeling of responsibility to 
their peace-time outlets, the retail 
appliance dealers, who provide 
them with the final contact with the 
consumer. 

While this responsibility is large 
and involves many problems, it is 
one that few have overlooked, even 





Emphasis is being placed on “rebuild- 
ing” appliances, instead of just repair- 
ing. To give dealers the benefit of the 
craftsmen and precision machines nec- 
essary for this work, some manufac- 
turers are setting up regional service 
centers. 


50 


pictures, lectures and literature. 


under the terrific pressure of the 
war. 

Those manufacturers believe that 
when properly organized and in the 
hands of competent dealers the serv 
ice business may be made to carry 
a dealer’s organization for the dura- 
tion—perhaps not in the style to 
which the dealer was accustomed, 
but sufficiently to support him and 
his reduced staff. They are par- 
ticularly eager to keep each good 
dealer alive and if possible, doing 
business at the same stand, so that 
he will be in a position to resume 





















appliance merchandising when the 
war is over. 

That’s why wholesalers and their 
salesmen, who tie into these service 
sales efforts of various manufactur- 
ers, are paving their own road 
toward that big flood of appliance 
business that will surely roll in as 
soon as shortages of critical mate- 
rials cease to exist. 

Plans for stimulating appliance 
dealers’ service activities vary 
greatly, their approach as well as 
scope being influenced not only by 
the character and completeness of 
the line involved, but also by the 
number of units that each manufac- 
turer has in the hands of the con- 
sumer. 


Thus, for instance, McGraw 


Electric Company’s Toastmaster 
Division, although always having 
concentrated production and_ sales 
on a limited number of socket ap- 
pliances, has so many million units 
in the hands of householders that a 
complete plan for servicing was 
considered indispensable. 
Accordingly, a program for stim- 
ulating dealers’ interest in establish- 


service stations has 


ing efficient 












service Plans 
ito Future Dealer Sales 


By Howard J. Emerson 











been in operation. Dealers are 
shown how to “handle” the custo- 
mer when an appliance is brought 
back. Test and repair operations 
are explained. They are impressed 
with the need of keeping charges 


for service down to reasonable 
limits and cautioned against profit- 
eering. 

When an appliance needs major 
repairs, dealers are urged to return 
it to one of Toastmaster’s Factory 
Branches or to one of the twenty- 
odd Authorized Stations, 


where expert repairs are made on 


Service 


a fixed fee basis. 

With a complete line of small, as 
well as major, appliances to keep 
running in millions of homes, Lan- 
Frary and Clark 
service plans for different groups of 
Universal products, with all of its 


ders, provides 


sales and service procedures clear- 
ing through a regularly established 
LF&C electrical distributor. 
Typical examples of Universal’s 
plan is that 
cleaners. 


applying to vacuum 
Here, with the actual serv- 
ice and repair procedures well 
known, emphasis is placed on keep- 


ing an ample supply of repair parts 





flowing to each dealer. Three sizes 
of kits are offered, respectively, for 
small, medium and large service sta- 
tions, each consisting of assortments 
that will meet most of the current 
needs. 

Among the first to identify the 
coming threat, Westinghouse began 
to promote this service business to 
its dealers two years ago. Knowing 
that even some of its most success- 
ful dealers had been “lukewarm” on 
service, in fact considered it noth- 
ing but a necessary headache, West- 
inghouse started first with selling its 
own wholesalers organization on 
this need for service. After that the 
dealers were educated to become 
service-minded and eventually were 
pursuaded to tell the public that they 
were willing and able to do this 
service business. Permeating the 
whole plan is the idea that service 
is a product to be sold, and to the 





A_ well-laid-out service shop is a 
help to dealers looking for profits 
from their expanded service business. 
They are getting help today from ap- 
pliance manufacturers who supply in- 
formation on tools and facilities. 


selling of that product this manu- 
facturer is devoting extensive effort. 

Here are the various elements of 
a service program that has been 
found easily workable and highly 
successful by a manufacturer who 
made quite a complete line of elec- 
trical appliances. 

The dealer is first encouraged to 
identify himself to the public as a 
service man for appliances through 
the use of a “‘service” sign attached 
to the regular outdoor sign supple- 
mented by a large service sign or 
decalcomania on door and window. 

Following identification, — the 
dealer is urged to advertise in local 
newspapers. For this purpose, some 
manufacturers have developed a full 
set of helps, including newspaper 
mats, just as they would for any 
appliance sales campaign, thereby en- 
abling the dealer to conduct a worth- 
while campaign using direct mail, 
newspaper space and other promo 
tion ideas. 

To assist those dealers who have 
not in the past had an active role 
in servicing, one leading manufac- 
turer offers a complete Dealers’ Op- 


erating Manual. It contains sugges- 

















"AT THAT, ITS A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT 


Santa is well aware of the scarcity of Toastmaster toasters 
these days! The reason—America’s number one gift is 
heading more Christmas lists than ever before . . . on the 
slim chance that one might be found somewhere. 

This demand is a great tribute to you—and to other 
distributors’ salesmen everywhere—because you played 
such an important part in building it. Now, however, 
we're sure you're looking ahead, so here are some facts 
that should make the wait for better days worth while. 

First and foremost, Toastmaster’s skilled workers are 
rolling out precision-built war materials at a rate that 


would warm your heart to see. 


TOAST. 


Second, Toastmaster’s service program can help your 
dealers keep going on a profitable basis till you have 
merchandise to sell them again. It will enable them to 
make money on the repair of Toastmaster appliances how- 
ever large or small their service departments may be. 
Finally, Toastmaster’s national advertising is continuing 
on an aggressive basis. It’s urging people to buy War 
Bonds. It’s telling them to take care of their Toastmaster* 
toasters and to see your dealers for service. And it’s 
keeping the demand for our products pyramiding so 
that in the post-war years you and your dealers may 


sell them in even greater volume than in the past. 


MASTER 


PAT. OFF 


*" TOASTMASTER™ is a registered trademark of McGraw Evectrric Company, Toastmaster Products Division, 


Elgin, Ul. Copyright 1942, McGraw Electric Co. 
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tions on the location and appearance 
of the service shop in a dealer’s 
store, suggestions on adequate train- 
ing of personnel, detailed listing of 
proper tools and equipment, quan- 
tity and type of replacement parts to 
stocks, promotional plans, identifi- 
cation and advertising information. 

Supplied along with the Manual 
is a quick-check guide which some 
dealers consider a most useful aid 
to every serviceman, in that it lists 
the most common cause for failure 
in most of the popular appliances 
and points out what the serviceman 
should check first. The manufac- 
turer sponsoring this service plan 
feels that it is not only helping the 
dealer to exist, but that it is build- 
ing strong dealers, well-established 
and popular with the war-time pub- 
lic, who will be in preferred posi- 
tion to handle the appliance business 
in the post-war period. 

With the emphasis placed on 


major appliances, and as a direct 
outgrowth of its peace-time Home 
Laundry Clinic, the Easy Washing 
Machine Corporation also has de- 
veloped an organized service plan 
to help dealers maintain their busi- 
ness for the duration. 

This plan promotes the idea of a 
periodic check-up, with a progres- 
sive lubrication service, thus is de- 
signed not only to further the life 
of washers but to increase the num 
ber of service calls and with that 


SERVICRWAVS 
Quick Check 


GUIDE FOR 


APPLIARCES 


the opportunity to sell repair and 
overhaul jobs. 

Dealers who enroll receive a War- 
time Service Plan Kit, which in- 
cludes a filing box and record keep- 
ing system, a tool kit, service manual 
on common service operations, and 
a parts list. 

To build up future service busi- 
ness, the Easy service plan includes 
also what is known as a Guaranteed 
This book 
contains the customer’s guarantee 
and a series of special coupons on 
which the services included in each 
check-up are itemized, with enough 
coupons being supplied to cover the 
three-year period during which the 
service plan is in operation. 

Approaching the service problem 
from a somewhat different angle, 
the Norge Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp., also has instituted a nation- 
wide training program for would-be 
servicemen. 

Prior to the 
schools in the headquarters of vari- 
ous distributors and the shops of 
retailers, Norge prepared a fifty- 


400 yk. 


Service Coupon 


establishment of 


page service school instructors 
manual. This book outlines the com 
plete program for a series of brief 
national service schools, outlines the 
course of instruction, shows details 
of service work and shop practice 
so thoroughly that a minimum of 
supervision is needed for conducting 
a service school. 





One manufacturer supplies a quick-check guide that enables servicemen to save much 


time by looking first for the most common reasons for appliance failure. 


(Photos 


by General Electric Company and Westinghouse.) 
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Supplementing these service train- 
ing schools and to assist dealers 
and distributors in preparing for 
efficient service performance this 
manufacturer first made a careful 
study of the maximum and mini- 
mum equipment requirements for 
the average service shop, then from 
that study developed a table of 
necessary equipment, with itemized 
costs. 

To assist dealers in selling their 
newly expanded depart- 
ments, Norge has prepared a series 


service 


of direct mailing pieces that are de- 
signed to arouse interest among ap- 
pliance owners by stressing the 
point that important savings result 
from “preventative service.” Those 
mailing pieces differ in style and 
character of their message so that 
the service sales effort may conform 
with the state of organization of the 
dealer’s service department. In that 
way, the dealer whose service de- 
partment - still building-up, 
may start out immediately to sell 
service on a small scale, defraying 


needs 


overhead and expansion costs mean- 
while. Then as his facilities expand 
he can increase his selling effort. 

\ most comprehensive program 
for helping electrical dealers through 
the war period via the service route 
is sponsored by General Electric 
Company, through its appliance and 
merchandise department. The plan 
involved the establishment of GE- 
owned regional appliance service 
centers in various parts of the coun- 
try, not merely to serve as operating 
bases but also as pooling places for 
replacement parts and for providing 
facilities for special services that 
cannot be performed by the average 
qualified local dealers. 

Then within each community, rep- 
utable dealers are authorized as ap- 
pliances service centers, if they can 


show the following qualifications: 


1. Adequate trained personnel, 2. 
\dequate stock of supply parts for 
all products which they service, 3. A 
repair shop equipped to make mini- 
4+. Maintain 
installation and service records, 5. 
Keep an up-to-date file of GE service 
manuals, price lists and catalogs. 
6. Arrange for suitable identification 
of their stores as headquarters for 
Provide for an adver- 


mum standard repairs, 


GE service, 7. 
tising program, 8. Maintain a supply 
of tools for all service personnel. 
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PD-1X 
O. We 


are a 


appliance distributor. We also sell 
commercial sound to military estab- 


aol lae , 
WMULOLE sali 


aet* * eee, 


rw 


’ . 
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\. For every PD-1X application that 
comes into the Distributors’ Division, 
a control card is made out with the 
applicant’s name and the type of mate- 


radio and 


' rial on the PD-1X application. You 

lishments and industrials. When 1 i * tt ' 
. can always send in a letter or p 

using PD-1X requesting to pur- t] ian il id tif ion 

‘ge. i1rough ; ‘lephone cz identifying 

chase certain parts which we sell to oe , ae One - ‘ at) = 

your name and the type of material, 


dealers, we also 
were used in fabric 


mentioned they 


ieee , and they will usually be able to locate 
ating certain of ‘ 


that PD-1X application for you within 


“ur sound products. PD-1X was Gift mer ' half 1 
iiteen minutes to a na 1oOUr. 

denied to us as distributors, and i! 

Was recommended that Wwe file PD 


25A because we 


fabricate. That ts 
SCCUrING oO] parts. It 
necessitated the refiling of PD-1X 
und about sound 
nuit. Do you really want the stor) 


on PD-1X or not? 


delaying our 


leaving the item 


\. They do want the story on PD-1X, 
nt it only pertaining to your 
[f you are pro 
y item, you 


- 
= 


functions 
nanufacturing a1 
e on the 


manutacturers 


have to fi special forms re 


quired for To combine 


your manutacturing and _ distributior r 
a2 ‘stion practicall swers 
requirements on one form just compli \. This question practically answ 
cates the procedure in Washington, tself. You have to aes as 
, - ‘ from the customet lat wire coming 
ind nothing can be done about it rom the custom ‘ Ml i epriewitetn 
) stock cannot be re shipped except 

QO. What ts reasonable time for man AA-5 rating. 

PD-1X to be processed You are permitted to accept the wire 
ee o stock, but as far as reshipping 
» J V are trying to get it down to , - k ' ’ 

oe that to customer is concerned you 
vithin 48 hours. The real goal is 24 oe 

; will have to get a reratine from his 
yu \t one time about two weeks 
. custome 
go thev were getting th out on the 
sis of within three to five days, O. Can we us D-1X for pu 
vhich s t ft bad \iter certain hase to replenis StOCRS OF cCoppe) 
eorga tion, it will be down to at and rubber-covered wire, and 7 t 
st wit tS hou priority is required f an 

O. Hox m dist) 5 cate \. A priority rating of AA-5 is re 

] Y that has , 7 na ( red to secure c ypper wire trol 
| 7 bh} eng t Wire m Ils \ p! cecdu \ l b 





COPPER WIRE 


O. We have an order for coppe 


with A-1; rating which was 


placed several months ago with us 
and by us with the manufacturer. 


} 


fabricated and 


Wire 


This wire has been 
Since the recent 
symendment requiring AA or better 

effective re We per 
mitted to acc ept and ship this ord Yr, 


rerating 


is in transit to us. 
be Ontle 


Has 


root tho 
reguesi Hig 






So many questions were 
asked at the New York 
WPB distributors’ meet- 
ing that specialists set up 


Q&A sessions in the 
halls. Harry Stevenson, 
left, senior analyst, elec- 
erical section Distribu- 
tors’ Branch, handled 


electrical questions 











announced within the next few days 
which will explain the procedure by 
which form PD-1X will allow you an 
\A-5 for electrical copper wires and 


cable. 


O. When you file a PD-1X for cop 
per wire and receive permission to 
purchase $1000 of wire but do not 
receive a rating that will permit the 
manufacturer to sell it to you, what 
good ts the order and what do you 
do with 1t? 


\. Priority ratings on copper wire are 
not as important as end uses. You will 
find that you will have several orders 
with a copper wire mill and high rat- 
ings, and you may get shipments 
through from the mill on low ratings. 
The point is that the Army and 
Navy scan the factory orders and de- 
termine what end uses should be ful- 
filled for the coming month in connec- 
tion with the military strategy under 
that particular time. Those 
orders with those end which fit 
into the military strategy are filled. 


Way at 
uses 


O. Can you sell copper wire on an 


A-10? 
\. The answer to that is, for indus 
trial suppliers and electrical whole- 
salers, no. 
QO. Can wire and similar copper 
wire products reported as over- 
stocked im a distributor's ware- 


house, be sold without any priority 
whatsoever, provided the distribu- 
tor 1s not disposed to again replace 


that particular item in stock? 


must still be 


M-9-A, if 


certain stock 


to order 


A. No, 


‘Id. Subject you 
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()UESTIONS and ANSWERS 
on Current Priority Problems 


Out of hundreds of questions that wholesalers have asked, we pre- 


sent answers to a limited group because they will interest a large 


number of our readers, will aid in gaining more complete compliance 





want to move it you can get in touch 
with the Copper Recovery Corporation. 
Incidentally, if anyone has stocks not 
moving, if you will send a list on that 
stock to our office in Washington, 
something, I am quite sure, will be 
lone about it. 


FUSES 


QO. Is it necessary to obtain a rating 
on fuses of all types? 


\. The wholesaler who has the fuses 
in stock should not hold the fuses for 
a rating. The intent of the War Pro- 
duction Board is to have enough fuses 
available around the country to take 
care of all needs of the war, and also 





all civilian requirements. The manu- 


facturers are being given sufficient ma 
terial and priority assistance to make 
a sufficient number of fuses. The man- 
ufacturer requires an A-10 rating or 
better in order to make delivery. The 
\-10 rating can be secured through 
the use of form PD-1X, or whatever 
ratings your customers may extend to 
you on their orders for purchase. 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
O. How can you obtain flashlight 
batteries? 


\. The manutacturers are getting ma- 
terial, I won’t say enough material, 
but a certain amount of material to 


produce a certain amount of flashlight 
batteries. That is all they are per 
mitted to produce. They in turn, as I 
understand it, are allocating those bat- 
teries to their customers on the basis 


1ences 


% past relationships and exper 


CORD SETS 


OQ. Can cord sets for electrical ap 
pliances and annunciator wire be 
sold by wholesalers to retail hard- 
mare stores without the receipt of a 
preference of <A-Ik or 
higher? 


rating 


\. Copper wire is subject to M-9-A. 
On the cord sets that are for electrical 
appliances, cord sets are no longer a 





Distributors’ Branch; Mason Manghum, chairman of the meet- 
ing; Hugh J. Maguire, Copper Branch; Perry B. Patterson, as- 
sistant chief, Distributors’ Branch. 


Before more than 1600 wholesalers from the New York area, 
these WPB officials explained the latest government rulings. 
They are, left to right: Raymond C. Neal, special consultant, 


uv 
wv 
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re mill 


1s the 


product. Wire mill product 
leaves the mill, 
nto certain lengths 


wire as it wire 
but once it is cut 
ind has certain devices attached to the 
ends of it, it fabricated 
item. It is no longer subject to copper 
M-9-A, and cord sets may br 


iting 


bec« mes a 


order 


resold without a 


On the other item, annunciator wire, 
that, in the hands of an industrial sup 
plic r and electrical whole saler, 1S sub 
ject to the terms rt coppel ordet 


rder that specih 
and deliveries by 


M-9-A, which is the 
cally restricts sales 
in regard to wire mill 


iss mill products 


wholesalers 


products, and also hi 


DEFENSE HOUSING 
O. In 


a material 


doing da fcuse housing Witil 
laid on one side marked 


for this ob > this merchandis« 
onsidered stocl nventor’ 
\. This happens t e electrical mat 
il. If it « to the warehouse fo 
the purposes of Order L-63, it has to 
e consideres coming into stock. W« 


will grant vou that it is being marked 
for a job, but there is no 


ther w Ly that could be controlled. It 


pecific illy 


has to be « mnsidered as coming in 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES 


QO. Does wder L.-48 permit ante 


changes and ecxclianges and. sales 
between 


rers aula 


of fluoresc Cnt fixtures 


; 


wholesalers and manufac 


ret ulers ai d dealers, etc. 7 


\. Orde Py. ‘ aL uc] ile 
nd exchanges without rerating O 
ng the fixtu | ot g ut to 
n actual user except on priority rate: 
rder. In other words, the intent of the 
rder is to conserve those fluorescent 
fixtures for war purposes 

There is something here on fluor: 
cent fixtures which should be read 


d might clarify that subject without 


hecoming too involved in questions. 
Revised Order L-7 


units or 


8 covering fluc 
fixtures: the whole 


ell as before all types 


rescent 
saler may now s 


of fluorescent units which he has in 


stock or can obtair 

] fluorescent including 
portable lamps, to anyone without a 
priority. The wholesaler may sell 40- 
watt and larger fluorescent fixtures 
vhich he has in stock or can obtain to 
manufacturers, 
ilers, and so forth, without any pri- 
as the fixtures 


sold to someone who 


which use 30-watt 


1 
I 


wer yulbs, 


fixture dealers, whole 


ratings, so long 
ctually are not 
is going to use or install these fixtures. 

Che wholesaler may sell any type of 
Huorescent which he has in 
stock or can obtain in 


ernment departments 


rity 


fixture 
the various go\ 
listed without 


inv priority. ratir 


56 





lhe wholesaler may sell any fHuores 
fixtures which were assembled 
1942 from blocked 


a prefer 


cent 
1 Tr before June 1, 
Inventories to any user on 
ence rating of B-2 or bette 
lhe wholesaler may sell any type of 
fluorescent lighting fixture manufac 
tured subsequent to June 1, 1942 to 
\-1) or better 
nothing in tli 
manufac 
certain 
materials 


user on a rating of 
\lthough there is 

ruling that requires it, the 

bly ask for 


turer will prob 1! 


priorities on his sale of new 


) 
i 
to the wholesaler 


O. In other words, they are un 
freesimgd sto ks that the wholesale) 


\. Yes, so far is allowing them to 
move around within that certain lim 
ited area is concerned. They cannot 


finally get to the person who is going 
to install or use thet 


rated order 


except on a 


RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 


() lJ j , ] / } rer) 


villS ail Cle } cA OLESUTLE 


ude in his LNT residential 
lighting fixtures, 


table lamps? 


\. That depends o1 
the whole sale i 
i little fixture 


entor) 


floor lamps and 


whether or not 


entalized. Ii 


1 1S departi 


depart: it al 
mn his books he has on account inve! 
“Lighting Depart 
ient,”’ then he has his inventory 
that is the answer to the 
right there 

partmentalized, he has to include in 
his total inventory all electrical sup 
has to handle, which includes 


Fixture 
S¢ pa 
rate, and 


question lf he 1s not ce 


plies he 


lighting fixtures, floor lamps and table 


lamps. 


RADIO TUBES 


manufac 
ent additional 
material to enable them to fill ap 
radio tube 


proved PD-1X 
{ now the 


for distributors? Up to 


furers tO obt lin SUT 


manufacturers’ answer 1s no. 


question. The man 
definitely yet, 


\ That is a moot 


ulacturers cannot say 
| - } 


ves or no. It is being given a lot of 


i> 
ideratio1 \ special meeting will 


orde) ‘¥ 


be held in Washington concerning that: 
problem. After that, maybe something 
said. 


more can be 

The intent of the government is to 
make radio tubes available to keep 
radio sets operating, especially when 
we start to hear good news from North 
\frica. We want everybody to know 
about that. 


O. We received an A-1j for a 
guantity of certain radio tubes. Thi 
manufacturer, however, won't de 
AA in about 180 to 360 
fran 


liver on an 
da VS. iH e ] 
chise; therefore it is difficult to go 
to competitive manufacturers for 
What do we do in this case 


have an exclusive 


tubes 


\. This question boils down to the 
fact that this particular radio tulx 
manufacturer is probabiy completely 
tied up on making tubes for the Army 


and Navy. The question is, then, 
should we take the tubes from th 
fellow who is on the fighting front 
and put them in stock, or get them 


from someb lv else who can really let 
us have them? 

If the radio tube manufacturers art 
tied up with a war order, then fran 
chises and specific lines of distribution 
have to be overstepped somewhat 


STARTERS FOR FLUORESCENTS 


O. Manufacturers of 
fluorescent fixtures require a state 


ye 
on supplier's purchase order 


Starters to) 


ment 
to the effect that starters will onl 
be sold for maintenance and repairs. 
Vust a same 


} 


§ ipplier Secure the 


statement from his customer on 


CC) sale & 


\. There is no War Production Board 
requirement that makes it mandatory 
that 
tomers such 
supplier is put on his 
to ship those starters without a rating 
to only those 
nance and repair. If he has reason to 
believe that starters are being 
purchased by someone for the purpose 
of assembling or manufacturing fur 
ther additional fluorescent fixtures, 
then he cannot sell those starters ex 


cept on a rated order. 


a supplier receive from his cus 
statement. However, the 
responsibility 


requirements of maint 


those 








If your inventory is snbjcct to the rrevis- 
ions of Limitation Ordex L-63, your PD- 
336 Record Form must be up to date. Form 
PD-336 is subject to cai] and inspection. 








The above stamp W.P.B. now puts on every PD-1X form after processing. 
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By A. L. Hallstrom” 


Everywhere—As in Philadelphia— 
Extra Care Means Extra Wear 


This is the account of an outstanding cooperative wartime effort that can be 


duplicated all or in part wherever an electrical wholesaler does business 





HIS year The Electrical Asso- 

ciation of Philadelphia is cele- 

brating its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. Organized in 1917, with a 
plan to gather all of the elements of 
the electrical industry together un- 
der one banner for the promotion 
of the electrical business, it has 
made phenomenal progress. 

Today, with a membership of 800, 
comprised of representatives of every 
branch of the industry from the 
utility to the suburban contractor 
and dealer, the Association exerts 
a very powerful influence in the ter- 
ritory which it serves and has a rec- 
ord of outstanding achievement. The 
electrical wholesalers of Philadel- 
phia naturally have taken a very 
prominent part in this program. 

In the promotion of plans for 
filling lamp sockets, selling indus- 
trial and commercial lighting, appli- 
ance distribution, infra-red heating, 
contractors’ services, and many 
other things, the Association has 
had unbounded success. As a re- 
sult of these operations, the residen- 
tial kilowatt consumption alone, rose 
from an average of 458 kilowatts 
per year, ten years ago to a present 
average of better than 1150. 

Leaders of the effort have always 
felt that these kilowatts are some- 
thing more than ornamental “doo- 
dads,” and have been as eager to 
put them to work as the utility that 
manufactures them. The more kilo- 
watts, the more sales there would 
be of wire, pipe, switches, sockets, 
motors, fixtures, lamps, etc., and in 


* President, Electrical Association of 
Philadelphia 

Vice-president, Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, Inc. 


all of this the electrical distributor 
has participated. 

Throughout all of the Associa- 
tion’s history the industrial and 
commercial institutions as well as 
residential customers have felt the 
impact of never-ending drives for 
the increased use of electric service 
and electrical equipment. It has 
sponsored ten mammoth electric 
shows, eight electric refrigeration 
shows, five kitchen and two oil 


burner shows, and for the promo- 
tion of sales to industrial commercial 
buildings, nine 
equipment shows. 
Within the Association exists an 
outstanding organization of elec- 
trical maintenance engineers, the 
membership including the top main- 
tenance men in the best industrial 
and commercial groups, to whom 


so-called electric 


the story of electric service is car- 
ried. Recognizing that present war 


_ 





Three of the ad- 
vertisements used 
to “ express 
the all-inclusive 
electrical service 
rendered by the 
Electrical Asso- 
ciation of Phila- 
del phia.” Their 
purpose is to 
““‘sell’ . . the pa- 
triotic and com- 
mon sense neces- 
sity for careful 
maintenance of 
electrical  equip- 
ment and appli- 
ances.” 






D 
ia 








PLANT OPERATOR: “If he can get me 
what | oeed now, so the wheels can 
eget, TU say bes « wheel 


war 





US: “He is. le the electrical held he 


THE ELECTRICAL ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


EXTRA CARE MEANS EXTRA WEAR 


@2elG2es\o 


6 pobin: werisce dedm ated te the bes care ond om 
of oll electrical equepmen: and appleances 
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A Miller Message to 


11,600 industrial workers are killed or 
injured every day! Many of these tragic 
accidents happen simply because workers 
cannot see clearly and sharply at all 
times. Read how every alert electrical 
man can help save lives, protect 
skilled labor, and speed war production 
with MILLER lighting . . . 


Last year industry lost 42 million man- 


days through injuries alone! Think of 


the staggering cost to the war effort. 


Better lighting is one positive wal 


to reduce industrial aecident hazards. 


In one war plant, for example, acci- 
dents decreased 11% after a new light- 
ing system was installed. In anothe1 
the frequency of minor accidents drop 
ped nearly 54% when illumination 


was increased 18 foot candles. 


These figures are from WPB’s use- 


ful handbook, ‘Plant Efficiency.” 


MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 
FOOT CANDLER will provide an ade 
quate, clear-seeing level of fluorescent 
daylight for busy war plants. Watch 
what that can do for worker morale 


and safety programs! 


Pioneers in Good Lighting since 1844 
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help conserve War Production Manpou er 





Or it may be some other type of 
MILLER lighting ... Incandescent or 
mercury vapor, for instance...is more 
ideally suited to your customers’ needs. 
MILLER works with all light sources 
and is in an unbiased position to give 
you the one best lighting system for 


each individual project. 


MILLER engineers are located in 
principal cities. Ask to have one call 
for a serious discussion of how you 
can use better lighting to help your 


industrial accounts. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


THE 
MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 
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conditions would not permit the con 
tinuation of these promotional ac 
tivities, the Association set about t 
find a program to fit today’s needs 

All interests agreed that practical 
effort 


lines of col 


as well as_ patriotic today 
should be along the 
servation, and so a committee, con 
E. Whitwell, Philadel 
phia Electric Company; C. K. 
West, General Electric 
Howard L. Miller, Utilities Engi 
neering Company; George F. 
Schuck, Schuck Electric Company ; 
J. J. Pocock, J. J. Pocock, Inc. ; and 
Philip H. Ward, Jr., Ward Electric 
Company, was appointed to draw 
up plans for the ensuing 18 months. 

Out of this committee 
plan for the expansion of the Asso 
ciation’s current “Fix ‘em up and 
make ’em do” 
called for the organization of thi 
dealers to sell to 
value of 
usable condition appliances 
they now have. To date this repair 
business for the dealers is running 
at more than $1,000,000 a vear 

It was also felt that an advertis- 


sisting of G. 


Ce ynpany ; 


came a 


campaign, which 
consumers the 
repairing and keeping im 


which 





A. L. Hallstrom 


ing campaign, directed to industry 


should be conducted, and a series o 


advertisements was prepared. These 
ads are now being carried in all of 
Philadelphia’s metropolitan daily 


them 
called to the necessity for maintain 


papers, and in attention is 
ing electrical equipment. 

The slogan, 
extra wear,” 


“Extra care means 
was adopted, and 

eral large advertisements were de- 
signed to dramatize and interpret in 
terms of common understanding the 


functions of the various divisions 


As has 


electrical distributor, the warehouse 


been pointed out, the 
and the promoter of all things elec 
trical, are very important cogs in 
this program, and the advertisement, 
“Is there an electrical distributor in 
directed to the user, tells 
story of the 
distributor’s part in the 
With many manufacturers over 
sold on numerous things that go into 
a plant, 


ie house,” 
vividly the wholesale 


program 


this message brings to the 
customer, the important position the 
electrical distributor occupies today, 
with his warehouse stocks and his 


organization, expert it 


procure 
nent and supply. The electrical dis 


tributors for years have 


developed 
experts in every phase of their bust 
ness; they are trained to advise, 
not only on procurement and supply, 
but on layout, use, and substitution 


The campaign touches many 


phases of the electrical wholesaler’ 


usiness, from engineering to light 
ing and appliances, in all which 
all branches of the industry are a 


part. With the situation as it exists 
today, the wholesale distributor 1s 
virtually the spearhead of it all 
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Having a Blackout in here ? 


Mam. JONES: “Maybe that's the 
my prod s been off 
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Gt / NEW 16-PAGE BOOKLET! 


TELLS HOW TO OBTAIN FLUORESCENT EQUIPMENT 


FOR ESSENTIAL WARTIME LIGHTING NEEDS! 


IMPLY and understandably written, this new 16- 
page booklet. *Relighting with Fluorescent in War- 
time”, is a digest of WPB orders and priority procedures 


as they affect the fluorescent lighting industry in war- 


time. It is a working manual designed for the use of 


war industries, wholesalers, distributors, contractors, 
architects and utilities to help wartime buyers and 
users of fluorescent lighting obtain essential equipment. 
Among the subjects covered are the following: Why re- 


.. WPB’s 


lighting jobs arent handled like new ones . 


attitude toward lighting . . . How lighting has been 
restricted . . . Where and how fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures may be sold .. . Filament lighting equipment. . . 
Hlow to apply fer a rating . . . “Do’s and Don'ts” for 
war plants requesting new fluorescent equipment .. . 
Things to think about before requesting priority ratings 
on fluorescent fixtures ... Why we have priorities on 
lighting fixtures. 


{lso contains reproductions of necessary forms required 


for obtaining priority ratings. 


Copies of this manual are available through your G-E Lamp Division office or 
from General Electric Company, Dept. 166-W-12, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRI 
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The Army-Navy “E” banner goes to the Hazard Division 
of the Okonite Company, being presented here by Admiral 
Cluverius, U. 8. Navy (ret.) to R. M. Eaton, superintendent 


WO more electrical manufactur 

ers, one in the East, one in the 

mid-West, were added recently 
to the list of those who have re- 
ceived the Army-Navy “E” in recog- 
nition of their outstanding records 
in the production of materials for 
the war effort. 

In the East, at the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., plant of the Hazard Division 
of the Okonite Company, employees 
and executives gathered for an im 
pressive ceremony at which the “E” 
banner was awarded to Hazard for 
its outstanding production record. 

The Hazard Division was repre 
sented at the ceremony by R. M 
Eaton, superintendent and resident 
manager of the Wilkes-Barre plant, 
and Howard E. Hafner, president 
of the local I.B.E.W. These two 
men, representing the management 
and the employees, accepted the 
“FE” banner from Admiral Cluverius, 
U.S.N. (ret.). Pins were awarded 
to each employee to signify his per- 
sonal effort which went into the 
company’s war production work. 

With an organized celebration, 
called “one of the biggest and most 
colorful of its kind ever held in the 
mid-West,” the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Aurora, IIl., manu- 
facturers of the “Thor” line of elec- 
trical tools, received an Army-Navy 
“E” pennant for the company and 
individual pins for the employees. 

The city of Aurora proclaimed an 
official Army-Navy Day to celebrate 
the award to the “Thor” plant. 
The program was broadcast over 
radio-station WGN, Chicago. 
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and resident manager of the plant, and Howard E. Hafner, 
president of the local 1.B.E.W. Pins were awarded to each 
employee as symbol of his part in winning the award. 





























Electrical Manufacturers 
in Army-Navy “ED Awards 
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Lining up to receive their “E” pins from Major General Samuel T. Lawton, U. S. 
4rmy, are employees of the Thor company. A city-wide celebration was held. 


Neil C. Hurley, president of Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. and Neil C. Hurley, 
Jr., vice-president, hold the Army-Navy “E” banner which has just been awarded 
to the company by Captain Robert Henderson (left), representing the U. S. Navy. 
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ONE OF THE 


The (hase-Shazwomut Company 
Newburyport, —Alassachusetts 
Fuse Makers Since 1893 









If you want a fuse as good as a Shur- 
Lag fuse, it can only be another Shur-Lag 
fuse. This is assured by its exclusive 
patented features, as well as by the fifty 
years that the Chase-Shawmut Company 
has devoted solely to the design and manu- 
facture of electrical protective devices. 
Made for protection, not for price, Shaw- 
mut Shur-Lag renewable fuses and links 
offer the highest value in both. You can 
easily prove this for yourself by a com- 
parison in workmanship and perform- 
ance. Ask your dealer about Shur-Lag 
Renewable fuses, or write for our 
Bulletin 400. 
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our Lnventory Record— 


By D. C. Fredrick 


his Year-end Make Sure It’s RIGHT 


Wholesalers’ stock replacements during 1943 will hinge on year-end inventory, 





and the government wants those records complete and accurate. Taking physi- 


sal inventory can be speeded by carefully planned advance. preparation 





HIe time has past when every 

electrical wholesaler was free to 

use his own discretion as to the 
care with which he and his organi- 
zation took the physical inventory 
at the end of the year or checked 
up actual inventory against the 
records of a perpetual system. In- 
stead there exists today one out 
standing reason why every whole 
saler should make sure that his 
year-end inventory, 1942-1943, will 
sincere 


be as nearly accurate as 


human effort can make it 

That one reason is self-preserva 
tion and we stress this point at the 
beginning because unless an early 
and entirely unexpected ending of 
the war should change the situation 
early in 1943, the physical mven- 
tories taken at the end of 1942 in 
all probability will be used as a basis 
for determining the degree to which 
each wholesaler will be allowed to 
perform his functions in the future. 











Every stock clerk or counterman should be assigned a definite 
section of racks, shelves and bins, there to spend spare time 
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\nyone who has had opportunity 
to study the attitude of official 
particularly of 
those who are charged with the re- 


Washington, and 


sponsibility of prosecuting our war 
effort on the industrial front, has 
been deeply impressed by the grin 
determination that 
where in Washington to allow noth 


prevails every 


ing to interfere with the prosecutio1 
of the war. 

Wholesalers cannot perform their 
functions and so cannot stay in 
business unless they have a stock of 
goods in their warehouses that en- 
ables them to supply the needs of 
when that 


industry immediately 


need arises. Under present condi 
tions and when taking the immedi- 
ate outlook into consideration, very 
few, if any, electrical wholesalers 
will be able to get replacements of 
materials in reasonable proportion 
to their needs unless their physical 
inventory, plus their current sales 





records, provide a basis from 

his needs can be calculated. 
It is no longer a secret that al 
ready there are investigators in the 
held checking up on wholesalers in 
ventories. No one knows how soot 
after the first of the vear a real 
check-up of the industry may com 
} 


mence nor will it be known how 


many investigators may descend 


upon the wholesale field \ll we do 
know is that the check-up 1s inev1 
table. 

Washington knows that the ser 
ices performed by wholesalers ar 
necessary to the prosecution of out 
war effort. Therefore Washington 
wants to keep every wholesaler in 
business who makes an earnest et- 
fort to comply with current rulings 
so as to serve his field under pre 
vailing conditions and who can jus 


tify his existence by his record of 
performance. 


-oming 


Obviously, in the 





preparing stock for actual inventory taking. This system will 
save much precious time and increase accuracy. 
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check-up on inventories, allowances 
will be made for the size of a con- 
cern and the volume of business that 
for in- 
stance, no one will expect a whole- 
saler who is doing an annual 
volume of a few hundred thousand 
dollars to maintain an elaborate and 
complicated perpetual inventory 
BUT every wholesaler who 
wants to stay in business is ex- 
pected to be able to show an an- 
nual inventory that represents 
an earnest effort toward accu- 
racy. 

Taking the annual inventory in 
an electrical wholesale house need 
not be the disagreeable chore that 
most of the wholesalers and their 
employees consider it to be if the 
procedure is properly organized. 


is being conducted. Thus, 


Advance Preparations Important 


No single step will contribute so 
materially toward both speedy as 
well as accurate inventory taking as 
that of carefully planned advance 
preparation. 

At least two weeks ahead of the 
actual taking of inventory, every 
warehouse man and counter clerk 
should be assigned a definite section 
of racks, shelves and bins with in- 
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A large national wholesaling chain keeps a perpetual inventory 
with these two cards as the basis of the system. Records of 
orders, deliveries from manufacturers, prices and discounts go 
on the top card. The record of each withdrawal from stock, and 
the balance on hand, are recorded on bottom card. 


structions to use his spare minutes 
for counting loose items, measuring 
short and unmarked length of cord, 
wire, cable, etc., and attaching at 
least a three by five card to each 
batch of identical products. 

That card should carry the ini- 
tials of the man who made the count, 
the date when the original count 
made, and should provide 
ample space for marking thereon 
any quantities re- 
moved from the lot after the count 
was made. Every member of the 
staff who in the course of his duties 
would have occasion to remove 
items from stock for delivery over 
the counter, or for shipment, should 
be requested to take not a single 
item out of stock without marking 
the card with the quantity removed. 

The same procedure of marking 
the card appropriately should be 
followed when a shipment is re- 
ceived from a manufacturer or when 
goods are received back from a cus- 
tomer for credit. For the period 


Was 


deductions of 


when preliminary counting begins, 
and until the inventory is actually 
taken, those cards will serve as a 
perpetual inventory record. 


Idle or Obsolete Stock 

Under normal conditions many 
wholesalers pay but little attention 
to obsolete or idle stocks and as a 
result of that inattention the volume 
of obsolete or idle material in the 
possession of wholesalers very often 
grows in direct proportion to the 
age of the concern. 

Today we are at war and one of 
the most serious problems in our 
war production effort is that of get- 
ting enough raw materials to feed 
our war production plants. It is, 
therefore, highly desirable that one 
of the’ executives of every wholesal- 
ing house will make it his personal 
duty to see that when the next phys- 
ical inventory is taken, proper pro- 
visions are made for tagging idle 
and obsolete items. 

A simple way of accomplishing 
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Electronics—Secret Weapon of War 
Presager of a New Scientific and Industrial Era 








HE END of World War I left scientists with 

a new plaything. They did not know it at the 
time but they had their hands on a revolution. 
Within two years the world had radio broadcasting. 
Within ten years the whole art of motion pictures 
had been transformed as talking pictures replaced 
silent movies. Within twenty years television was 
born and people were seeing pictures in motion 
by radio. 

The fulcrum of this revolution is the electron 
tube, a new tool of illimitable possibilities. One 
form of the electron tube is the familiar radio tube; 
the much publicized electric eye is another. There 
are many other forms, each having distinct capacities 
for saving time, saving energy, saving money, 
tecting life, limb and property. 

The electron tube puts the electron to work—and 
the electron is the basic building-block of the 
universe. 

Electronics is the new art, the new science of 
putting the electron to work. Radio and sound pic- 
tures and television are aspects of electronics; but 
there are many other facets of this revolution which 
have been brewing since the last war. 

The electron tube has a typical American family 
tree. Edison made the basic discovery of the “Edison 
effect’” some sixty years ago. This was followed by 
the invention of the “Fleming valve” and the “de 
Forest grid”. Then Armstrong contributed his share, 
and hundreds of engineers in garret and cellar work 


pro- 


shops and in the great university and industrial 
laboratories went to work on the tubes which 


employ electrons. ‘The tube was a plaything before 
the last war but the world conflict brought it out of 
the toy stage and made it a practical, powerful tool. 

Tod: Ly the electron tube is guiding the ae 
of the greatest armies and fleets ever engaged i1 
the history of the world. 

It is a part of the nerve center of the battleship, 
directing its course, finding its adversaries, broad- 
casting running accounts of air battles to its crews, 
directing gun fire and determining ocean depth. 

In the air it is the means of locating and identify- 
ing enemy planes, piloting planes automatically, 
giving communication from plane to plane and to 
shore. It is even operating the controls of the plane. 








In the maneuvering tank, in the officer’s car, on 
the back of a foot soldier it transmits and receives 
vocal messages from every unit of the fighting 
forces. 

Along our borders, and those of our Allies is an 
electronic screen which counts, follows and identi- 
fies enemy planes a hundred miles away through 
darkness and through fog. 

In industrial plants there are electronic counters 
that enumerate passing articles faster than the eve 
can see; automatic sorters which discard defective, 
oversize, undersize, off-color articles; automatic cut- 
ters; devices which inspect the inside of things 
which the eye cannot see; controls which protect 
workers; controls of temperature; smoke elimin- 
ators; intruder alarms; automatic controls for whole 
batteries of machines. 

In its October progress report on American in- 
dustry, the War Production Board points out that 
the radio business is five times greater than a year 
ago. From 20 million dollars a month last fall, 1 
has increased to well over 100 million dollars a 
month. Unfilled war orders are in excess of 4 
billion dollars. 

From such vast growth will emerge a new en- 
gineering of products which will immeasurably 
improve our peace-time living. 

After the war broadcasting will be infinitely more 
satisfactory: radio receivers will perform with a new 
fidelity which will amaze us. 
will be as flawless as the motion picture. 
secret war developments will readily be convertible 
to peace-time devices that will improve our stand- 
ard of living. 

No longer will ships collide with other ships, 
with icebergs or the shore. No longer wall trains 
collide and aircraft crash in flight. 

Garage doors will open as we approach and auto- 
matically close themselves. Electric hghts will auto- 
matically go on and off according to our wants and 
needs. Furnaces and boilers will be controlled and 
smokestacks will cease to belch wasteful smoke. Air 
will be made dust free and germ free. Food con- 
tamination will be checked, meat made tender. 

Grade crossings will be made safe and auto 
trafic will be automatically controlled. 


‘Television reception 
Present 





Medical science sees new wonders ahead. Already 


it is possible to see “whiskers” on germs, germs 
which heretofore had been but a blur when viewed 
through the strongest optical equipment available. 
‘loday so much secret development is going on in 
the ultra-high-frequency field that little can be said 
of its great future. But, without divulging military 
secrets, it can be said that ply-wood is being dried 
electronically in minutes instead of hours. Ultra- 
high-frequency welding (not to be confused with 
flame welding controlled electronically) is being 
done dramatically and efhciently. 
Ultra-high-frequency heating promises to revo- 
lutionize the baking in- 
dustry—it may even heat 





is meeting the exacting demands made upon it. 

Never before was electronic equipment called 
upon to withstand temperatures ranging from 75 
degrees below to 150 degrees above zero Fahren- 
heit. Never before did radios and transmitters have 
to withstand the shaking and abuse to which they 
are being subjected today. 

War demands have called for much redesign, 
much change of materials and a new conception of 
operating to tolerances never dreamed of in peace- 
time material. As a result, electronic parts and 
equipment makers are building better devices. 

Universities and colleges are working at top speed 
to produce electronic en- 
gineers, for every radio 





our homes. 

What is this miracle 
working tube that can see, 
hear, taste, feel and smell 
a thousand times more 
sensitively than was pos- 
sible heretofore? 

What is the electron? 
No one knows, not even 
the scientists who know 
how to employ it. Elec- 
trons cannot be seen or 





This is the sixth of a series of editorials 
appearing monthly in all McGraw-Hill 
publications, reaching more than one 
and one-half million readers, and in 
daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
com plishments of America’s industries. 


operator in a plane, every 
radio man in the ground 
forces and on ships, every 
man operating radar 
equipment or electronic 
control devices in ord- 
nance ... and there are 
many thousands of them 
must be a trained 
technician. 
The wall of military 
censorship is high but it 








felt; but if 6% million 
million million electrons 
are pushed through a 100-watt electric lamp per 
second, it will light up to full brilliance. For elec- 
tric current merely is a mass movement of electrons. 
Fach electron carries its share of electricity, and 
since the electron has so little weight it can be mov- 
ed easily and quickly. Therefore, electricity trans- 
ported by electrons can be turned on or off with 
great case and speed. The electron tube merely is a 
device that controls the flow of electricity. It is an 
amplifier of power which can be made to do won- 
drous things. The sound of a termite gnawing inside 
of a log can be amplified a million times . . . to a 
roar that can be heard over great distances. 

Colors can be classified and matched to a degree 
not possible by any other means. 

Chemical or vitamin consistency can be recog- 
nized by counting radio activity within the subject 
being analyzed. 

There is no industry in which electronic circuits 
cannot be used to speed up production, to increase 
accuracy, to do heretofore impossible tasks of 
calibration and measuring. 

The opportunities afforded the engineers who are 
developing this new “electronic age” are limitless. 

* x * * 


‘Today the electronic industry is 100% at war. It 





is no secret that one of 
Britain’s best weapons 
that keeps the Luftwaffe from exterminating Lon- 
don is a radio locator, a device that gives alarm of 
approaching planes long before they can be seen 
with telescopes. Scanning the horizon constantly 
the locator warns of the enemy’s approach. In the 
nose of a night fighter, the locator informs pilot 
and gunner when the enemy is within range. 
Neither is it a military secret that gunfire can be 
controlled by electronics, and that electronics is 
having a big share in training our new armics. 

Necessity draws a veil over the most dramatic 
uses of electronics in warfare, but among those 
who know there is nothing secret about the fact 
that many of today’s wartime applications will revo- 
lutionize our peace-time lives. Electronics will in- 
vade every industry with totally new devices and 
machines. The future of the electronics industry is 
limited only by man’s imagination. 

Such is electronics, and its destiny! 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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this would be to instruct each ware- 
house and counter man that a dif- 
ferently colored card, shall we say 
blue, should be used for carrying 
the initial count when an idle or 
extremely slow moving item is con- 
cerned. Then another colored card, 
perhaps pink or red, might be used 
for strictly obsolete items. 

When the inventory is actually 
taken those idle or obsolete products 
should be segregated for special at- 
tention by either the purchasing 
agent or one of the executives with 
the view of, adopting one of three 
ways for disposing of them. 

1. The manufacturer of 
products may be glad to get certain 
items back into his stock for emer- 
gency calls. 

Some other 


some 


wholesaler with 
whom a particular type or line of 
goods is moving freely might be 
glad to buy them or exchange them. 
3. Dispose of them for scrap and 
thereby help in the war effort. 


The Actual “Taking” 


If the here outlined 
preparations have been _ carried 
through, the day on which the in- 
ventory is actually “taken” or writ- 


advance 


ten down will find the vast majority 


of warehouse and counter stock 
carrying an appropriate card with 
the quantities brought right up to 
date. Starting from that point the 
fastest way of getting the inventory 
on paper is to have the crew work 
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in teams of two, the one person 
calling off items as found on the 
cards with frequent checks of actual 
quantities, and the other writing 
them down. 

Here again the teams should be 
assigned to specific sections so as to 
have as little moving around as pos- 
sible and little or no interference 
from those engaged in the 
operation in other sections. 


same 
A sup- 
ervisor should have charge of all 
inventory sheets which should be 
numbered in advance, and he should 
assign them to each team as new 
sheets are needed as by this proce- 
dure the danger of loss of sheets 
will be eliminated. 


Spot Checking 


One of the top executives of 
every wholesaler house should make 
it his particular duty to do a thor- 
ough job of spot checking after the 
inventory has been written down. 
He should pick sheets of the inven- 
tory at random and check quarttities 
written down against an actual 
count made by himself or someone 
who is counting in his presence. 
Such spot checks should be made 
on enough items and different types 
of items to constitute a fair cross- 
section of the entire stock. 

Wherever any discrepancies are 
shown, the spot checking of the par 
ticular type or line of goods involved 
should be carried further so as to 
determine whether or not the dis- 


cr 
MANUFACTURE 


covered shortage or overage hap- 
pens to be an isolated case or turns 
out to be one of a number of mis- 
takes, in which event a whole re- 
count of that particular 
should be ordered. 

It is of great importance that one 
of the executives or officers of each 


section 


wholesale house personally conduct 
such a spot checking operation be- 
cause in all probability, some time 
or other he may be called upon to 
certify, possibly under oath, that the 
inventory as finally compiled repre- 
sents an accurate count to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. 


Pricing 


In having the inventory priced it 
is of greatest importance that each 
house follow the same policy that it 
has declared as its policy when fill- 
ing out its annual Income Tax re- 
turn. Furthermore, care should be 
taken that the pricing operation is 
carried out on the basis of the manu- 
facturers cost sheets so that the 
wholesaler will have printed author- 
ity for the cost price which he has 
used in pricing the inventory. 

In computing costs and making 
extensions it is highly desirable to 
initial 
computation and extension and have 


have one person make the 
another person check the computa- 
tions and extensions on each sheet 
to make certain of accuracy. 

No one 


new rules and regulations may have 


knows today just what 
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This card is used to record the movement of goods held on con- 
signment. It replaces the top card of the two shown elsewhere 
on these pages. 
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to be obser wholesaler 





ved by every 
before the emergency is over. It is 
certain that while the terrific raw 
material shortage continues there is 
no chance of existing rules being re 
laxed but rather, to the contrary, 
we may expect more rules and pos- 
sibly much more rigid limitations 
of inventories. 


Certified Copies 


Anticipating these possibilities, it 
would be highly desirable for ever\ 
wholesaler to have his complete in- 
ventory copied off at least in dupli- 
cate, have all the quantities, prices, 
xtensions and _ totals checked 
against the original and have those 
who took part in taking, pricing, 
computing, and totaling the inven- 
tory, certify to their belief of its ac- 
curacy at the bottom of the last 
sheet. 

This procedure is suggested not 
as a “must but rather as a pre- 
caution because if any investigator 
should appear at a wholesale house 
and find the executives prepared 
with a complete and properly certi- 
fied copy of his inventory, he is 
more likely to accept the presenta- 
tions and have confidence in the con- 
cern’s sincere desire to cooperate. 


Other Inventory Systems 


In the above we have outlined, as 
briefly as possible, a procedure 
which, if followed closely, should 
produce a highly accurate inventory. 
There are, of course, many other 
ways and systems of inventory 
keeping or inventory taking, which 
involve procedure which might be 
of interest to some of the larger 
wholesalers. 

Among these the perpetual in- 
ventory 1s considered by some of the 
larger wholesalers as the ideal, but 
unfortunately its many advantages 
are partially offset by such a high 
cost of operation that it is not prac- 
tical for the average-sized whole- 
sale house. 

When properly maintained, the 
perpetual inventory will provide an 
immediate record of all items in 


stock. It thus aids the purchasing | 
agent in scheduling his buying and | 


it helps the telephone salesman and 
the customer contact men. In addi- 
tion, this system supplies a running 
record of purchases and shows with 
what frequency an item is being sold, 
thus serving as an invaluable aid to 
those wholesalers who desire to 
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FOUR THINGS 
TO REMEMBER 


1 53.4% of all jobs done by contractors involve 
a 


the installation of lighting fixtures 


Modern industrial lighting requires both Fluo- 


rescent and Incandescent lighting 


QUAD’s high quality materials and reflecting 
surfaces are equally important on both incan- 
descent and fluorescent units 


QUAD RLM and other porcelain enameled 

lighting units all have correct basic designs 
and construction features offer- 
ing you the finest in Industrial 
Lighting Equipment. 


NO. 1181-M 
RLM THREADED 
DOME REFLECTOR 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


Mp4. of Jucandetscent and Dluorescent Lighting Equipment 
32 SO. PEORIA ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICA’S FINEST ELECTRIC talle BROILER 









< WAR 


WITH THE MEDICAL CORPS 


As you know, new table broilers are “out” for the duration. The machin- 
ery and skilled craftsmanship that made Broilking “America’s finest elec- 
tric table broiler” are now working day and night to turn out surgical 
equipment for the Medical Corps of our armed forces. 

But the thousands of Broilkings already in use throughout the coun- 
try were carefully built of the finest materials. They will serve their 
owners faithfully throughout this emergency...particularly if minor 
troubles are serviced promptly. You can assure the complete satisfaction 


of your Broilking customers by taking advantage of our repair service. 


BROILKING MAINTENANCE 
AND REPAIR SERVICE 


We are maintaining, at the five locations 
below, authorized service for Broilking 
Electric Table Broilers. Parts for repair 
should be returned prepaid to the Broil- 
king Service Station nearest you. Repairs 
will be made under factory supervision 
and material returned to you with the least 
possible delay. All work is guaranteed. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.: International Appliance Corp., 44 Division Place 
BOSTON, MASS.: Robert R. Yusen, 459 Atlantic Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: Kurtz & Co., 27 S. Desplaines St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Will M. Aronson, 955 Folsom St. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.: Electric Lighting Supply Co., 216 W. 3rd St. 


INTERNATIONAL APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


Metropolitan and Morgan Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GONE TO 
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achieve the highest possible rate of 
turnover. 

Center of operations for a perpet- 
ual inventory system is a Kardex 
or similar type of file with drawers 
holding specially printed cards 
tabbed for ready reference. A copy 
of every sales slip is routed to the 
operator of this file. From this sales 
slip he locates the correct card— 
the system is arranged alphabetically 
by manufacturers, and within that 
manufacturer’s group of products it 
is subdivided by catalog number. 
The operator enters the date, order 
number, number of items sold, and 
then after subtracting, this number 
from the balance shown on the line 
above, enters a new balance which 
becomes the ever-present, accurate 
record of the quantity of that item 
in stock. 


Goods on Consignment 


When more goods are ordered, 
they are entered on another card 
which is located above the inventory 
card and facing it when the file is 
open. When the goods arrive from 
the manufacturer, they are entered 
on the record card just below the 
last withdrawal, and the amount re- 
ceived is added to the last balance 
to give a new and complete record 
of the amount of that stock on hand. 

When the annual inventory is 
made, the amount is entered on the 
record card where it becomes the 
balance from which all future sales 
are subtracted or to which incoming 
shipments are added 

Goods handled on consignment are 
recorded in this same file. The rec- 
ord card is the same. But in place of 
the purchase record card a different 
card provides space to record both 
the amount received on consign- 
ment and the amount which, follow- 
ing its sale, is paid for by the whole- 
saler. Direct shipments do not enter 
into this wholesaler’s perpetual in- 
ventory at all, as naturally they have 
no connection with the stock on 
hand. 


Handling Preference Ratings 


Since the advent of priorities, an- 
other card has been added to this 
inventory system by some _ whole- 
salers. This is smaller in size and is 
clipped to the record card. On it is 
kept the record of all sales in which 
a preference rating has been ex- 
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tended to the wholesaler. The record 
for a sale will include the date, order 
number, quantity sold, and the pref- 
erence rating extended. These are 
accumulated until there are enough 
to make up a sizeable order to the 
manufacturer. Then the card is de- 
tached and filed in the purchasing 
departments records as a ready ref- 
erence in case the extension of the 
preference rating is questioned. 


Periodic Inventory 


Common among certain closely- 
held and individually - managed 
wholesalers is the method of deter- 
mining or approximating monthly 
or —— dollar-volume inventory 
from the gross sales made, the aver- 
age mark-up, and the amount of 
purchases made on all items. 

Although many do use that sys- 
tem during the year between their 
annual physical inventories, there 
are other wholesalers who consider 
the system too full of unknown or 
variable factors to be little more than 
a ‘“guesstimate.” The latter opinion 
is natural because the method has 
many “bugs” and obviously, picking 
an average percentage of profit is 
difficult and seldom very accurate 
because of the variation of the profit 
percentage on various classes of 
goods and differently sized pur 
chases. 


Package Inventory 


Some wholesalers have been using 
another inventory system which 1 
normal times is a good substitute 
for a perpetual inventory and far 
less costly to maintain. This is the 
so-called “package inventory.” 

For this inventory, a wholesaler 
would keep an up-to-date record « 
the number of unbroken acer sae 
or lots of each item. An entry is 
made when any package or lot is 
broken and also when shipments at 
rive from manufacturers. At any 
time a complete inventory of any or 
all items may be obtained by count 
ing the open stock and adding that 
count to the amount which the rec- 
ord shows is being held in packages 

However, it is reported now that 
the war ‘situation, with the resulting 
difficulties im maintaining stocks. 
irregularities of shipments from 
manufacturers, and other problems, 
have made this system almost as 
costly to maintain as a perpetual 
inventor 
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@ Serving telephone and tele- 
graph lines carrying wartime 
messages—keeping power 
flowing to important indus- 
trial plants—helping speed 
freight and passengers on 
transportation systems—these 
are all jobs on which Klein 
tools are proving that under 
the strain of unusual condi- 
tions, quality counts. 

Because war needs have first 
call on manufacturing facil- 
ities, owners of Klein tools 
and equipment are fortunate i 
in possessing equipment that 
is designed to last longer be- 
cause it is made better. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


WELTER <M LEIN—o & Sons 


SSeamuugavt ae ee BELMONT AVENUE CHICAGO 










THIS CARD SELLS LUGS 
WOLVERINE 


SOLDERING LUGS 


LISTED UNDER 
~ RE-EXAMINATION SERVICE OF UNDERWRITERS: 
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CENTER FORMED LUG 
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MOLVERINE TUBE DIV. 


1411 CENTRAL AVENUE "_) a AnD rire 
IT, MICHIGAN 












FROM RAW MATERIAL 





TO FINISHED LUGS IN ONE PLANT 


* 1 oe 
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..-.and you can count on 


WOLVERINE quality 


On jobbers’ counters everywhere, this Wolverine 
card does its work as a means of quick, easy selection 
of the type of lug wanted. 


For copper soldering lugs and splicing sleeves of 

high, uniform quality—quality that is now carefully 

controlled from ore to finished product—electrical 
®& wholesalers and contractors choose Wolverine. 


They know that they can always depend on 
Wolverine materials, Wolverine workmanship. And right 
now. they can also depend on Wolverine deliveries. For at 
present, we can make prompt shipment on most orders 
rated A-1 or better. 


AW OF CALUMET pon HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 
on MF atl or A COPPER © BRASS 


1425 CENTRAL AVENUE * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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DRYING TUNNEL 








Infra-Red drying tunnel, employs lamp 
shields, while extreme flexibility of ad- 
justment of each lamp row, makes it 
possible to change the entire tunnel 
shape. These tunnels are designed so 
that additional rows may be added and 
tunnel sections may be joined end to 
end for increased tunnel lengths. The 
Wil-Son Mfg. Corp., 154 West Erie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FLUORESCENT REFLECTORS 





Insta-Lite non-metallic reflectors, de- 
signed for war plant use, are available 
for two 40-watt or 100-watt tubes and 
for three 40-watt tubes. All wiring and 
auxiliaries are mounted in steel raceway 
above reflector. Spero Electric Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SWITCHES 





























Three-point switches, No. 2703, are pro- 
vided with arc snuffers, reciprocal rota- 
tion type mechanisms and insulated mi- 
carta driving discs which are operated 
by the No. 590 handle. These switches 
are available for 10 amperes, 250 volts. 
The Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 





MOTOR 





Small fractional motors, designed for air- 
craft aerial camera, is 1/120 h.p. and 12 
volts, with a speed of 6000 R.P.M. Other 
specifications: Ball bearings, weight of 
14 ounces, diameter of housing 2 3/16 
in., overall length not including shaft 
3 7/32 in., with shaft extension | in. and 
shaft diameter .1875 in. Signal Electric 
Mfg. Co., Menominee, Mich. 
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FLOODLIGHT 





Floodlight L-43 with its bowed-in silvered 
glass reflector, is useful for protective 
lighting, railroad lighting, general area 
lighting, and lighting for construction 
work. It may be equipped with a metal 
visor for use in dimout areas where out- 
door night work must continue. General 
Flectric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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PORCELAIN 
CONSERVES 
CRITICAL MATERIALS 














SPOOL INSULATORS 


For home, commercial and indus- 


trial wiring, indoor and outdoor, 
porcelain insures complete insulation, 
permanence, and economy. Rusting 
and corrosion problems are elimi- 
connections 


nated — house service 


give you the most in safety. 


Look into porcelain advantages 
now for the important jobs that you 
are going to do. See how the Illinois 
Electric Porcelain Company has made 
each of its products to be most 
adaptable and practical —easy to 
handle — easy to install. 


Porcelain has been used for years. 
It is a material that has definite value, 
that is daily proving its long-lasting 
benefits. Its ability to handle high 
or low voltages, under all conditions, 
is fully recognized. Sell Illinois Porce- 
lain and Play Safe. 





STRAIN INSULATORS 







WIRE HOLDERS 


ri 


DISTRIBUTION 
INSULATORS 





ILLINOIS ELECTRIC PORCELAIN CO. 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
















“B&D" Cleat Attached 
to “Bull Dog" Support 


Cleat attachments consist of a 
cross bar with necessary bolts and 
screws for securing "B&D" Cleats 
to “Bull Dog’ Insulator Supports. 


LATROBE 








No. 252-R Two 
Gang Box 


Two gang adjustable floor box 
with No. 208 receptacle in one 
section. One cover plate with !/2" 
flush brass plug and the other 
cover with 2" flush brass plug. 


f 


WIRING SPECIALTIES 


Production Must Go On 


Latrobe time-saving, labor-saving special- 
ties have been and are now a factor in 
keeping production constant in industries 
and projects throughout the country. Their 
ease of installation saves hours of precious 
time and their dependability makes them 
first choice for both temporary and per- 
manent jobs. 














No. 150 Box With 
No. 207 Nozzle 


An Underwriters’ Approved box, 
suitable for installation in con- 
crete floors or in wood finished 
concrete floors. Quickly and easily 
installed. Tops of boxes are easily 
adjusted. 


Check your stock 
today and let us 
know your re- 
quirements. We 
will make every 
effort to ship 
when wanted, 





No. 280 Nozzle 


In No. 200 Cover Plate Ten 
Amp. 250 Volt receptacle in 
Brass Housing, mounted on 
/y in. brass pipe extension 
3 in. long. Furnished with 
longer pipe extension if de- 
sired, 








No. 470 Pipe or 
Conduit Hanger 


Pipe support turns 
freely, allowing pipe 
to run parallel or at 
right angles to 
beam. Does away 
with drilling or use 
of straps. Handles 
Vo", Y%" and 1" 
pipe to steel beams 
¥,"' thick. 











Keystone Fish Wire 
Made of finest grade flat 


steel wire properly tem- 
pered. Ten sizes. Packed 
100, 150 and 200 foot 
coils. Other lengths if 
required, 





FULLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


LATROBE . 
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FLUORESCENT BALLAST 


No. 234-982 ballast, for operating four 
100-watt lamps, is designed for opera- 
tion on line voltages ranging from 250- 
288 volts. It is also applicable to cir- 
cuits in the 265/460-volt Y class. Jef- 
ferson Electric Co., Bellwood, Ill. 








SOLENOIDS 


VA) 





No. 2923 push-pull type solenoids are 
particularly designed for hydraulic valves 
and general industrial purposes. Instal- 
lation is said to be easy for either direct 
or remote control, and quick short thrusts, 
a.c. or d.c., all voltages. Dean W. Davis 
& Co., 549 W. Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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FLUORESCENT LAMP BALLAST 








Model F 100-25 lamp ballast for four 
100 watt fluorescent lamps are available 
for use on industrial lighting orders or 
replacements carrying high priority rat- 
ings. It is claimed that this unit is de- 
signed to provide equalized and bal- 
anced secondary voltage to each lamp. 


Acme Electric & Mfg. Co., Cuba, N. Y. 


SAFETY SWITCH 





Weatherproof, dust-tight safety switch 
is available from 30 to, and including, 
1200 ampere capacity. It is suitable for 
use in hazardous locations, where the 
efficient operation of regular switches is 
hampered by excessive dust or lint, or 
where the rigors of weather and climate 
might upset normal switch operation. 
Federal Electric Products Co., Newark, 
N. J. 
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Continued from p. 34) 
ciates Club. He _ succeeds John J. 
Waldron. McCarthy has been active 
the affairs of this large 
organization, recently as chairmat 
the entertainment committee. 
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Gerard Swope Gets 
1942 Hoover Medal 


The American Society of Mecha 
cal Engineers has announced that Ge1 
ard Swope, 
Electric C 
as the sixth recipient of the Hoover 
Medal. Mr 
award during the winter convention of 
the American Institute of E 
Engineers in New York scheduled for 
the week of January 25th. 

In being cited for the award, M1 
Swope, who at one time made an out 
standing sale 


president ot General 


mpany, has been selected 


1 


Swope will receive tl 


reco! rd in the electrical 
wholesaling field, was being honors 





Gerard Swope 


as-an ™ engineer and distinguished 
leader of industry, ever deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of his fellow men, 
whose constructive public 
the field of social, civic and humanita 
rian effort has earned for him the 


Hoover Medal for 1942.” 


service in 


Where Light Gives Up 


Dark Secrets 


. HITE as snow” is the inside 

of this huge spherical photom- 
eter. Here, Goodrich research engi- 
neers strip light down to its basic 
elements—with no interference from 
outside light sources—no interfer- 
ence from reflections inside. 

In this modern laboratory, all 
Goodrich industrial fixtures in the 
development stage, run the gamut of 
exhaustive tests—to tabulate their 
efficiencies, reflective qualities, foot- 
candle intensities and distribution 





Highlite Stock lite 





No. 90 Floodlight 





curves to solve each specific require- 
ment. From it come the many im- 
portant developments which are pro- 
viding American workmen with the 
world’s best illumination . . . to elim- 
inate eyestrain and fatigue .. . to 
promote better workmanship in a 
better place to work. 

Among the hundreds of sizes and 
styles of Goodrich porcelain en- 
ameled industrial fixtures, there is 
the right one to meet every light- 


ing task. 
2 
oa 
‘ / 


Seprable RLM Dome 











Protecting vital plants with floodlighting — saving man-hours in production , 
—Goodrich industrial fixtures are serving America’s war effort everywhere. RiM! 


LIGHTING 
| 


The Hoover Medal is administered 
by the Hoover Medal Board of Award, 
consisting of representatives of the 
A.LE.E., A.S.C.E. and A.S.M.E. It 
was formally instituted in 1930, during 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniver 
sary of the A.S.M.E. Mr. Swope, after 
retiring from the presidency of G.E. 
recently agreed to serve once more, so 
that Charles E. 


FOR INDUSTRY 


OODRIC} 


ELECTRIC COMPANY: 


b 


Wilson, current in- aa) © oe | N Ait me Ch A 
cumbent, might devote all his time to GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
cooperation with the W.P.B. SOLD ONLY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 
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HARNESSED AN ARC 
TO KEEP WAR PRODUCTION ROLLING 


There’s an aggressive spirit swinging through the country’s 
war working plants—a grim determination to win in the 
. shortest possible time. But to win the war we must first 
win the battle of production. 


That’s where this new 575 volt Rolarc Safety Switch comes 
in. Available from 100 to and including 600 Ampere 
capacity, it is designed on a radically new and advanced 
principle of arc control. Two parallel rollers snap together 
immediately upon disengagement of the blade from the 
“line” stationary jaws to form an insulated barrier that interrupts the arc—reducing 
the possibility of arcing to an absolute minimum. 


By harnessing an arc the Federal Rolarc offers many advantages—conserves war-vital 
copper by lengthening the life of the switch . . . increases the safety factor . . . saves 
priceless time and power by eliminating dangerous arcing . . . increases production 
by eliminating delays caused by switch failure. 


These are but a few of the reasons why more and more progressive electrical whole- 
salers and contractors are switching to the Federal 575 volt Rolarc Safety Switch to 
“keep ‘em rolling.” 

Get complete information about this amazing Rolarc—write for bulletin 42-12. 


Until stocks on band are exhausted we must reserve the right to ship our regular 575 Volt Switch 
unless Rolarc is specified on the order. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


52 PARIS STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
PANELBOARDS ¢ SWITCHBOARDS © ‘SAFETY SWITCHES © CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


| 
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Hazard Wire Works 
Gets Army-Navy “E” 


At what was reported as the first 
such award made in Northeast Penn 
sylvania, the Hazard Insulated Wire 
Works Division of The Okonite Com- 
pany received the Army-Navy “E” for 
high achievement in the production of 
war materiel. 

At the formal ceremony in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., the “E” flag was presented 
jointly to R. M. Eaton, resident man- 
ager of the plant, and Howard E. 
Hafner, president of the local I.B.E.W. 
Admiral W. T. Cluverius, U.S.N., 
(ret.) made the presentation. Okonite- 
Hazard president F. C. Jones of Mont- 
clair, N. J., made a brief talk in which 
he accepted the award for the organi- 
zation. 

Colonel James A. Stevens, U.S.A., 
commanding officer of the Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation, made a 
token presentation of silver award pins 
to D. R. Stevens, vice president and 
works manager and to the four oldest 
employees of the Hazard Works. Simi- 
lar pins were later given to all of the 
700 employees of the plant. 

(Photographs of the ceremony are 
printed elsewhere in this issue. Fd.) 


C.E. Schuster in Army 


Charles E. Schuster, district auditor 
and operating manager in Buffalo for 
the General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, has entered the Army as a Cap- 
tain in the Signal Corps. Captain 
Schuster is a member if the National 
\ssociation of Cost Accountants. 


R. J. Baker Joins 
Turrell & Benfield 


Ralph J. Baker has joined Turrell 
and Benfield, Inc., electrical manufac- 
turers’ representatives of Detroit, as 
representative covering the State of 
Michigan. Mr. Baker will handle the 
sale of the products of Edwards & 
Company, Norwalk, Conn., McGill 
Manufacturing Company, Valparaiso, 
Ind., Steel and Tubes Division of 
Republic Steel, and The Thomas and 
Betts Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 

sefore entering the employ of Tur- 
rell and Benfield, Inc., Mr. Baker was 
with the C., A. Harlan Electric Co., 
Detroit, Mich., and before that was 
with the Chevrolet Gear and Axle 
Company and the Salem Engineering 
Company of London, England. 
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GE Transfers 
Luebbe to New Post 


R. H. Luebbe has been appointed 
assistant general manager of General 
Electric Company’s Appliance and 
Merchandising Department, according 
to an announcement by H. L. Andrews, 
vice president and manager of the 
\&M Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. Luebbe repli ices Gerard Swi ope, 
Jr., counsel of the department, who 
has been granted a leave of absence 
to enter the service of the Navy at 
Washington, D. C. 

As assistant manager, Mr. Luebbe 
will be responsible for all legal matters 





R. H. Luebbe 


pertaining to the department and will 
perform such administrative duties as 
may be assigned, Mr. Andrews stated. 

Mr Luebbe attended Creighton 
Law School in Omaha, and was ad- 


mitted to the Nebraska Bar in 1925. 
\fter practicing law for three years 
he joined the law department of Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenectady 
in 1928. He transferred to Bridgeport 
in 1937 to enter the Appliance and 
Merchandise Department. He later 
became counsel for the department 
and then in 1940 he went to Schenec- 
tady to become assistant general coun 
sel for General Electric Company 


Vacuum Cleaners Frozen 


Supplementary Limitation Order 
No. L-18-c, issued October 24th, 
freezes al] stocks of new domestic 
vacuum cleaners in the hands of whole- 
salers, retailers and manufacturers 
until December 31, 1942. 


RUBBER COVERED POWER CABLES e BUILDING WIRE 


EVERY MAN, WOMAN & MACHINE 


CRESCENT 


JIMGANVYS GAHSINUVA 


® saquoo ATGIXals ® 





is working 100% to keep the 
Light of Freedom burning! 


SATGVS AVMMWUVd GNYV GaASVYINGA GVA 





CRESFLEX NON-METALLIC SHEATHED CABLE e SERVICE ENTRANCE CABLE e@ MAGNET WIRE e@ BARE WIRE 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. ° 
|. 

2) CRESCENT 
> 

WIRE and CABLE - 

__ Factory: TRENTON, N. J,—Stocks in Principal Cities [2 
JOBBER CO-OPERATION—A PERMANENT POLICY ~ 


CRESCENT ENDURITE SUPER - AGING INSULATION 
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And there's just as much difference between the streamlined BRIEGEL METHOD 
of making conduit connections and former, old-fashioned methods! 


Take a look at the picture below: two squeezes with the patented B-M “indenter' (which 
costs only $1.25) and you have a smooth, efficient job when you use B-M connectors and 
couplings. No extra turns or twists—no nuts to tighten! é 


The BRIEGEL METHOD saves you up to 50% on time and 
a substantial materials-saving (in keeping with today's think- 












ing). Means more profit, too! Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratory, of course. 


DISTRIBUTED 
BY 
The M. B. Austin Co The Steelduct Co. 
Chicago, Ill. Youngstown, Ohio 
Clayton Mark & Co. Enameled Metals 
Evanston, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Clifton Conduit Co. National Enameling & Mfg. Co 
Jersey City, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Electric Co. Triangle Conduit & Cable Co 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Brunswick, N. J. 








WAR PLANTS USE G-E NEON GLOW LAMPS! 


RACTICALLY every war plant synchronizing any two or more mov- 

you call on is using or can use ing machines and checking speed, 
G-E Neon Glow Lamps in scores of as indicators for fuses and for ma- 
important places. Tell some of your chines with small quiet motors which 
industrial customers how these little may run unnoticed, and as pilot lights 
lamps can help them do a more ef- to show location of switches, sprink- 
ficient job when they are used...as_ ler valves, alarm boxes, and emer- 
test lamps for electrical circuits, for gency doors and exits. 





TYPICAL G-E NEON GLOW LAMPS e Be 


G-E Neon Glow lamps are 
rugged, long-lived, and de- 
pendable. They use little 
current and withstand 
shock and vibration to an 
unusual degree. 





* * x 





For a catalog sheet and full 





i | 7.2 a ; information, write the ad- 
— i} 1/25th and T-4% dress below. 
S-14 il 1/10th watt \ watt 





3, 24, 2 watts 


NELA SPECIALTY DIVISION, LAMP DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
410 Eighth St., Hoboken, N. J. 

















Association News 


KANSAS CITY—A thirtieth anni- 
versary was celebrated recently by the 
Electric Association of Kansas City 
at a luncheon meeting. At the head 
of the table were members who had 
been with the Association from the 
start. An interesting and _ inspira- 
tional talk was given by E. E. Morris 
of the Union National Bank who was 
in the electrical business before the 
Electric Club was formed. 

At this meeting secretary-manager 
Jerry Weston bid farewell to his as- 
sociates after being presented with a 
check and handsome brief case in 
appreciation of his nineteen years of 
service with the club. 

Mr. McClean, Chairman of the 
committee to select a secretary-man- 
ager, reports that they have received 
a large number of interesting applica- 
tions. They are giving them careful 
consideration and the committee will 
hold a meeting sometime in the near 
future. 


CHICAGO—The Electrical Mainte- 
nance Engineers of Chicago held 
“Navy Night” on November 18 at the 
Civic Opera Building. Lieutenant 
Jerome M. Jontry, U.S.N., presented 
an interesting program which in- 
cluded the showing of sound motion 
pictures of “Ships of the U. S Navy,” 
“Coral Sea Battle,” and “Midway Is- 
land Battle.’ The meeting was held 
in the Lighting Institute following 
dinner. 


“Bill” Campbell 
On War Duty 


In a letter to the editor, William G., 
better known to his friends as “Bill” 
Campbell, reports that he is now on 
special duty with the U. S$. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Many wholesalers and their sales- 
men will remember “Bill”, as he was 
for many years a general sales man- 
ager of the Central Tube Company, 
and his friends know that his training 
as an engineer and his experience in 
the electrical field, will come in handy 
in his new war-time assignment 


R. W. Murphy Promoted 


Ray W. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales promotion 
at the Westinghouse Lamp Division’s 
executive offices at Bloomfield, N. J. 
He was formerly Pacific Coast mana- 
ger of the division. 

In his new position Mr. Murphy 
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Strong Time-Lag 
2 TO 5S TIMES 
Normal Current 









End Needless 
Fuse Blowing 
Certified to Comply— 


Federal Specification 
WF-803a, Type II 





« 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
° 


Write for Details 
Mfgr’s Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St., Chicago 











ELECTRICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


a 





NLL 


One of the many va- 
rious types of RUS- 
GREEN Endulators. 
Also End Bells for 
use with sheel or fibre 
conduit. D.C. service 
or non-ferrous metal. 








RUSGREEN Bus 
Supports . - made 
for indoor or outdoor 
service. All types and 
constructions. 


For more than a quarter of a 
century, RUSGREEN has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of 
Standard and special electri- 
cal items for heavy industrial 


applications. All are built to 
the most exacting require- 
ments assurance that 


they'll do the job, Write for a 
complete selection of RUS- 
GREEN bullletins. 








ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES * ALL 
SHAPES * ALL VOLTAGES © ALL TYPES 
* BUS SUPPORTS * SPLICING KITS AND 
MATERIALS * INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


ee 


RUSGREEN MFG. CO. 


14260 Birwood Avenue * Detroit, Mich. 
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| will work on the development of plans 


to meet today’s changing conditions 


| and in the formulation of programs for | 


post-war activities. He has been with 
Westinghouse since 1909, serving on 


| both the east and west coasts. 


Brown of NELA 


Joins Navy Supply 


Willard Brown, lighting expert 
at General Electric’s Nela_ Park, 
Cleveland, and past president of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, has 
reported for duty at the Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., to serve 
a Commander, Supply Corps, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. W. G. Darley has been 
appointed to act in his stead at Nela 
Park. 

During recent years Mr. Brown has 
headed up general lighting activities 
for the lamp division of General Elec- 


tric’s engineering department. His 
responsibilities included the lighting 
ot industries, offices, schools, hotels, 





Willard Brown 


buildings, outdoor 
sports and U. S. Government projects. 


public railways, 


He is a graduate of Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, of Massachusetts Insti- 


tute ot Technology, and 


University. 


as | 


Harvard | 
During World War I he | 


served as a commissioned officer in the | 


Navy and was stationed in France for 
more than two years. 

Mr. Brown was born at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., and has been at Nela Park since 
1920. He is the author of many bulle- 
tins and technical papers 
such fields electrical advertising, 
automotive and floodlighting. 
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Find the Rules view need— 
quickly—in the COMPLETE lin 


If you have a Penn-Union Catalog, 
you can instantly find practically 


every good type of conductor fitting. 
These few can only suggest the 
variety: 


Universal 
Clamps to take 
a large range of 
ig conductor sizes; 
with 1, 2, 3, 4 
or more bolts. 


L-M Elbows, with compression a 
units giving a dependable grip on 
both conductors. Also Straight 
Connectors and Tees with same 
ntact units. } j 
cont a) ba 
Bus Bar Clamps for in- 
stallation without drill- 
ing bus. Single and 
multiple. Also bus sup- 
ports — various types. 





Clamp Type Straight 
Connectors and Re- 
ducers, Elbows, Tees, 
Terminals, Stud Con- 
nectors, etc, 












Jack-Knife connectors 
for simple and easy dis- 
connection of motor 








leads, etc. Spring ac- 
tion — self locking. Ve 
Vi-Tite Terminals for “4: 
quick installation and tu 
easy taping. Also sleeve Le 
type terminals, screw 
type, shrink fit, etc. etc. § <= 
= 
SSS—— GS i 
re ‘ so 
Splicing Sleeves, Figure 8 and Oval, seam- + 
less tubing—also split tinned sleeves. High 
conductivity copper; close dimensions. 


Preferred by utilities, industrials, cm 
electrical manufacturers, contractors 

— because they have found thate=>@ 
“Penn-Union” on a fitting is their 
best guarantee of Dependability. 
PENN-UNION 

ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


PENN- 
UNION 


Conductor Fittings 







- 
‘ 








Stop “Dead Lamp’’ Sabotage 
LE with LLOYD 


NO-BLINK 
FS-4 NA 


NO-BLINK 
STARTERS 


FS.2 FS-4 
Certified by 
ETL -Spec. 6 


Prevent breakdown of ballasts, condens- 
ers, tubes and starters themselves. 
Prevent “flicker” and “blink”. 

Start quicker—Work better . . . longer. 


Listed and Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Approved by Canadian Engineering Standards Association 
Certified by Electrical Testing Laboratory—Spec. 6 


LLOYD PRODUCTS CO. 


Dep't. 12-WS 


Providence, R. }. 


Representatives, Branch Offices, Warehouse Stocks in 23 Leading Cities 





Lloyd Policy Insures Quality 





TWIN EFFICIENCY 
MULTIPLE CONNECTORS 


LU4 for wires from 0 to 350.000 c.m. 
LU6 for wires from 250,000 to 500,000 
Sustained overloads have no terrors for 
this remarkably efficient connector. 
Ample contact area. Simple design. 
Install neatly and quickly. 


NO SPECIAL TOOLS RE- 
QUIRED. PURE COPPER OF 
HIGHEST CONDUCTIVITY. 


Please send details and new 32-page il- 
lustrated catalog. 


FIRM NAME 
NAME 
: : ADDRESS 


ILSCQ2 








COPPER TUBE & PRODUCTS, INC 
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YOU cant sell your 


product if you don't 


tell your salesman—our 


readers—the whole story 


FIRST 





Tell them FIRST 
Tell them OFTEN 
Tell them ALL 


FOR 
BETTER SELLING 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








Wholesaler’s Men 
Join Armed Forces 


James A. Carroll, vice-president of 
Gold Seal Electric Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia, reports that two of his men 
have enlisted in the Army. Irving H. 
Goldberg, assistant purchasing agent, 
is now an Air Cadet, Army Air Corps 
Base, California. Marvin B. Goldberg, 
head of the shipping department, and 
assistant treasurer of the company, is 
now with the Signal Station Company, 
Missouri. 


Golenpaul Heads 
Sales Managers Group 


Charles Golenpaul, sales executive of 
Aerovox Corporation, New Bedford, 
Mass., was elected to the chairmanship 
of the Sales Managers’ Club, Eastern 
Division, at the October meeting of 
that organization. 

This is the third term in that office 
for Mr. Golenpaul, who was the or- 
ganizer of the club in April, 1935. 

Mr. Golenpaul reports that since 
the organization of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Club, with its Eastern and 
Western Divisions, much progress has 
been made in the radio parts trade, 
particularly in eliminating many of 
the evils and abuses which sapped the 
strength of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers alike, 


Silex Company 
Expands Line 


Frank E. Wolcott, president of the 
Silex Company, Hartford, Conn., 
stated recently that the company’s sales 
volume is expected to rise substan- 
tially as a result of the development of 
new lines of glass coffee making equip- 
ment. Full scale production was ex- 
pected in November. 

Silex also declared a dividend of 25 
cents a share paid on November 10 
to stockholders as of October 31. Re- 
cent quarterly distributions have been 
at the rate of 30 cents a share, but the 
directors felt that a deduction should 
be made at this time in the face of tax 
ation prospects. 


Hart Appoints Agent 


Hart Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turers of “Diamond H” switches, 
Hartford, Conn., has appointed Elec- 
trical Agencies, 165 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass., as factory representa- 
tive. 
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SIMPLET 


CONDUIT FITTINGS 








T thin wall fitting 





Special 
thin wall fitting 





Universal vaper 
tight fixture 








No finer fitting made 
— All Styles — All Sizes 


Simplet engineers can help you 
with your sales problems—call on 
them today. 


SIMPLET ELECTRIC CO. 
123 N. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill. 














UNIVERSAL PRESSURE 
TYPE LUGS 


Adjustable to Given Range of Wire Sizes 


ONE OR TWO BOLT HOLES 


») 
>» ee We R 


Catalog Nos. 50! to 549 





Each designed to accommodate conductors 
of various diameters, solid or stranded 
between sizes 4 to 2,000,000CM. Fitted with 
floating shield member that protects con- 
ductor against damage from binding screw. 
Makes tenacious grip on stranded conductors, 
forcing contact with each wire in strand there- 
by insuring utmost in conductivity—cast of 
copper alloy—contact surfaces ground. Both 
faces of lip parallel to each other. 


* Write for BULLETIN 10-C x 


KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL 


226 VINE ST * CINCINNATI OHIO 
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MORE FACTS 
ON PRODUCTS 


Ballast—General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York, has published 
a 12-page folder describing the new 
“Fo:lamp” ballast for fluorescent light- 
ing installations, lists its special fea- 
tures, includes three methods of con- 
version applicable to nearly all plants. 
Available upon request as_ Bulletin 
GES-3033. 


Fluorescent Reflector—A bulletin just 
published shows the new steel-saving, 
non-metallic fluorescent reflector, 
“Dur-O-Lite,” and the “Insta-Lite,” 
instant starting and lighting system 
offered by Spero Electric Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lighting — Fostoria Pressed Stee! 
Corp., Fostoria, Ohio, has available a 
new 20-page brochure, Flashes No 
1042, entitled “In the Air, On the 
Land, and On the Sea.” It illustrates 
and describes how good lighting and 
the infra-red process are speeding the 
production of war materials. 


Lighting Maintenance Manual—Cham 
pion Lamp Works, Lynn, Mass., has 
issued Booklet No. M-42, a 24-1 page, 


pocket sized manual, telling how to make 
the most of your electric lamps and light- 
ing. Illustrated with practical sketches. 
The detailed, but brief, reading matter 
contains such sections, as “How to make 
the most of the light you have,” —“Good 
lighting practice’—“Things to watch for 
in order to make the most of your fluores 
cent lighting.” 


Pressure and Temperature Controls 

An 8-page bulletin, No. 836, describes 
the Allen-Bradley line of pressure and 
temperature controls and _ suggests 
metede of applications. Published by 


Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Safety Switch—Bulletin No. 42-10 
shows the features and advantages of 
the heavy duty safety switch manufac 
tured by Federal Electric Products 
Co., Newark, New Jersey. Contains 
complete specifications, list prices, and 
a cross-section photo illustrating 
struction features. 


con 


Switchgear—Catalog 1110, recently re 
leased by Roller-Smith Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa., describes horizontal 


drawout metal-clad switchgear, made 
in 100,000, and 150,000, and 250,000 
KVA capacities at 5,000 and 15,000 
volts. 

Wiring Devices—Twenty-four page 
catalog contains detailed information 
on non-metallic insulation items and 
wiring devices made by Knox Porce- 
lain Corp., Knoxville, Tenn. 


"PORCELAIN 


* wikine DEVICES 


* Patent 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 





Install P&S cablettes for a 
good wiring job with a 
minimum of critical mate- 


* 
* 
* 


rials. 


Easy to assemble and in- 
stall—Designed for today’s 
requirements. 


Available for prompt shipment. 











TURN 
ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 








“FRIGID” 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Circulators, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Attic and Industrial Fans, 
Spray Booth Fans, Shutters 


FOR THE DURATION 
WE CAN ACCEPT 
PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 


Circulators and Devices 


Manufacturing Corp. 
100 Prince St. New York, N. Y. 











= NALCO 
Infra-Red Ray 
LAMPS 


For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 


Meet industry's demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 
Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 
Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 





Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street St. Louis, Missouri 











AN ALERT MFR. 


—has a copy of the 
Directory of Verified 
Electrical Wholesalers 


AT HIS ELBOW 


—to save sales time 
$25.00 per copy 


Wholesaler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42St.,N.Y. 
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